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DAY. AN INFORMAL EVALUATION SHOWED THAT 96 PERCENT OF THE 
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AND INDUSTRY ARE PLEASED WITH THE PROGRAM. ADDITIONAL REPORTS 
INCLUDED ARE— (1) "AN ANALYSIS OF 100 CASE STUDIES!* (2) "THE 
ARRANGEMENT OF ALIENATED STUDENTS INTO DIAGNOSTIC 
FORMULATIONS AND ITS RELEVANCY TO COUNSELING IN A CENTER FOR 
VOCATIONAL ARTS!* (3) "REPORT OF THE CONSULTANT FOR BASIC 
EDUCATION" WHICH REVIEWS THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES! STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS! AND FACTORS AFFECTING 
LEARNING AND ATTITUDES! AND (4) "AN EVALUATION OF THE NORWALK 
OCCUPATIOfJAL TRAINING PROGRAM." A BROCHURE EXPLAINING THE 
PROGRAM IS ATTACHED. (BS) 
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DIRECTOR'S INTERIM REPORT 
Norwalk, Industrial City 

The Center for Vocational Arts is located in a community of 83, 000 
people in southwestern Connecticut on the shores of Long Island Sound. 

It is within 43 miles of New York City and serves as home for many 
daily commuters. 

Norwalk is basically an industrial community and it is estimated 
that as many workers commute into work in our industries as commute 
out to work in New York City. 

A survey of the Norwalk labor market area^ reported that 37, 860 
people were employed in our local industries. Of these, 45.7% were 
employed in manufacturing operations and 54. 3% were in non "manufacturing 
operations. The area's largest industry is electrical equipment which 
employs 30% of the factory workers; the instruments group is second 

in size and employs 15% of our workers. 

Industries in Norwalk are in dire need of trained workers for their 
offices and in their factories. The Center for Vocational Arts students 
have been welcomed into these industries and are making a worthwhile 
contribution to the economy of the city of Norwalk. 

1 Jobs for Tomorrow, Norwalk Labor Market Area, Connecticut Labor 
Department, October 25, 1965. 
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Norwalk Schools 

Norwalk school system serves 16, 250 pupils in 18 elementary schools, 

2 middle schools, 3 junior high schools, 2 senior high schools and the 
Center for Vocational Arts. It also is the home of the Norwalk Community 
College which serves 1, 705 students. 

The Norwalk community and its schools are committed to and 
practice a philosophy of education which regards change and innovation 
as desirable and vital. The Center for Vocational Arts is but one of 
several innovations successfully carried out in the Norwalk school system. 
The Norwalk plan of team teaching, introduced in 1958, was one of the 
first large scale applications of the team concept in this country. Its 
excellent instructional material center includes a complete closed circuit 
television system, emanating from the center by coaxial cable to every 
school in the system. 

Staff services include specialists in the areas of art, foreign languages, 
instructional materials, language arts, library services, music, math- 
matics, physical education, practical arts, science ^d social studies. 
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General 

The official contract for this project was received August 20, 1965. 
Immediate steps were taken to procure educational facilities and a stai^ 
for this project. The Norwalk Board of Education designated the former 
Winnipauk elementary school as the facility for the Center for Vocational 
Arts, the official title given to the school housing this project. 

An initial staff was hired to proceed with the implementation of the 
program and temporary rennovations to the building were completed. 

The first pupils were enrolled in the program October 9, 1965. We have 
made steady progress since that date and now have nine vocational areas 
equipped and in operation. They are: 

Automotive Services Maintenance and Repair Operations 

Child Care Services Manufacturing Operations 

Office Operations 
Retailing Services 



Food Services 
Health Services 
Landscaping and Horticulture 
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Professional Staff 

The following professional staff was authorized for this project: 

1 - Director 

9 - Vocational Instructors 
9 - Guidance Counselors 
3 - Basic Education Specialists 

2 - Social Workers 

1 - Psychological Examiner 

Director 

The first year, 1965-66, the program was under the direction of 
Mr. Saul Dulberg. He resigned effective August 31, 1966. 

Mr. Forrest Parker, department head of Practical Arts for the 
Norwalk Public Schools assumed the additional duty of acting director on 
that date. The position of director was widely advertised and Mr. Dewey 
Hale was engaged for the position, to report October 24, 1966. Tragedy 
struck, Mr. Hale was killed in an airplane accident prior to reporting to 
duty, makirig it necessary for Mr. Parker to continue as acting director 
for the remainder of the year. 
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Vcx:ational Instructors 

\. Vocational instructors have been selected that have had many years 

\ 

practical experience in the field. Minimum requirements were: 

1. High school diploma 

2. 7 years experience in the trade 

3. Completion of two education courses sponsored by the Vocational 
Division, State of Connecticut 

Instructors in the following areas meet these minimum qualifications: 
Automotive Services 

19 years as an automotive mechanic and garage owner. 

Food Services 

The instructor has 10 years experience as a manager of a chain 
restaurant and 2 years as a training consultant. 

Automotive Services 

The instructor has been in the trade for twenty five years. He has 
worked as an auto mechanic and in recent years operated his own garage 

in a nearby town. 

Landscaping and Horticulture 

The instructor has had two years training at Massachusetts State 
College, in agriculture. He has many years varied practical experience 
in landscaping and related occupations. 
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Health Services 

This program is conducted by a registered nurse. She received 
her education in nurses training at Northwestern University and trained 
at the Evanston, Illinois hospital school of nursing. 

Maintenance and Repair 

This varied program is taught by a veteran of the construction 
industry. He has had thirty years of practical experience as a carpenter, 
builder and construction foreman. 

Retailing Services 

This instructor started to work in retailing iinmediately upon 
graduation from high school and rose to a top management position with 
the Hat Corporation of America. He brings with him a wide range of 
experiences in the retailing field. 

Manufacturing Operations 

This instructor is a practical machinist and tool maker. He has 
worked in all areas of the trade and came to us fiom a supervisor's 
position in a large custom machine tool plant. 

Child Care 

The instructor in this program is a certified home economics teacher 
with two years public school teaching experience. As a mother of two small 
children, she has been able to add the personal touch to this program. 
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Office Services 

This course is taught by an experienced, certified business education 
teacher. She taught ten years in the Norwalk High School prior to joining 
the staff at the Center for Vocational Arts. She has worked in industry 
in a secretarial capacity and combines these experiences to offer out- 
standing instruction to our pupils. 

Guidance Counselors 

There is a guidance counselor assigned to each vocational area. All 
guidance counselors are fully certified for the position they hold. Certi- 
fication requirements include: 

1. A master’s degree in guidance. 

2. 1 year of practical work experience. 

3. Successful teacliing experience. 

Two counselors on the staff hold the 6th year professional certificate. 
Educational Specialists 

Educational specialists are employed in the areas of mathematics, 
science, English and social studies. English and social studies teachers 
are employed a half time basis. 

Mathematics 

Taught by a man young in years, but broad in experience working 
with children with special needs. He spent two years with the peace corps 
in Africa before joining our staff. He combines this experience with a 
sound knowledge of mathematics to offer instruction geared to the ability 
of the pupils. 

u 
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Science 

Tau^t by a mature man v/ho is in his first year of teaching. He 
had many years experience in industry before attending college to receive 

his degree in education. 

English 

Our teacher of English has had extensive experience at the 
secondary and junior college level of teaching. She has the master s and 
6th year professional diploma and is thoroughly familiar with the methods 
of teaching pupils with programmed learning materials. 

Social Studies 

The social studies teacher is in her first year of public school 
teaching, but has had private school and settlement house experience. 

She has traveled widely and worked for two years in India. She holds a 
master's degree in social studies. 

Social Workers 

We were unable to obtain the services of a fully certified social worker. 
We engaged a man with a guidance certification who had extensive exper- 
ience working for the state welfare service as a social worker. Strict 
Connecticut certifications could not be met, but he performed the task 
efficiently. The social worker did intake counseling as well as home visits 

with problem cases. 
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Psychological Examiner 

A certified psychological examiner was not available for the program 
CO that a guidance counselor with advanced training filled this position. 

This counselor has the master’s degree and the 6th year professional 
certificate. He has been responsible for administering the testing 
and evaluation program in the school. 

Student Body 

School alienated youth for the Center for Vocational Arts were 
selected from students in the 15-21 year age group. The proposal 
suggested that seventy pupils who had dropped out of school, and two 
hundred potential drop-outs would be enrolled in the school. 

Potential drop-outs were identified by administrators and guidance 
counselors in the sending schools - three junior high schools, two middle 
schools and two high schools. Guidelines for determining potential drop- 
outs (addendum #1) is a form that was used to assist sending schools in 
identifying potential drop-outs. 

V/hen the sending school counselor and the potential drop-out jointly 
felt that the pilot project would meet the needs, aptitudes and interests of 
the student a preliminary admissions form (addendum ^2) was submitted 
to the Center for Vocational Arts. This request for admission was followed 
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by two intake interviews, one at the sending school and the other at the 
Center for Vocational Arts. 

School drop-outs are contacted by our social workers and the Connec- 
ticut State Employment Service. A list of 260 pupils who had dropped 
out of school was compiled and were contacted through letters, telephone 
calls and personal visits. 

A running list of potential drop-outs has been maintained through the 
cooperation of the guidance department. Two hundred and thirty five 
potential drop-outs were contacted during the summer of 1967. These pupils 
are contacted throughout the school year following our policy of rolling 
admissions. 

A complete analysis of the character and potential ability of our 
students is includv^d in reports by the New York University evaduation staff 
attached to this report. 

Enrollment 

The Center for Vocational Arts was planned to provide training for 
270 school alienated youth. The first thirty one students were admitted in 
N^'vernber, 1965. 

Pupils were admitted as fast as facilities could be made available for 
them. A total of 110 students were admitted during the 1965-66 school 
year. 
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One hundred and fifty five pupils were enrolled in September 1967 and 

enrollment climbed during the year to 191 students. A total of 272 pupils 

have been served by the Center for Vocational Arts. The chart below 

(Fig. 1) shows actual monthly figures of total pupils served (cumulative 

enrollment), monthly enrollment, and actual pupil attendance. The wide 

variance between the total pupils served and the number on the attendance 

rolls at one time reflects our policy of rolling admissions and releasing 

pupils to employment as soon as they are ready. 

A survey of the reasons why pupils left the Center for Vocational Arts 

reveals the following reasons in descending order of frequency: 

Attained a Vocational Certificate ) 

( training completed 

Received a high school diploma ) 

Accepted full time employment 
Entered armed forces 
Entered job corps 
Health (pregnancy) 

Transferred to another school 

Five students received diplomas in 1965-66 school year. At 
graduation exercises in June 1967, 21 pupils received a diploma from the 
Center for Vocational Arts and 24 students were granted vocational cer- 
tificates. 
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ENROLLMENT AND A'rTENDANCE CHART 

Cumulative Monthly Average 
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The graph Fig. 2 shows the relation between enrollment and daily attendance 
in this school. 
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Director’s Summary of Evaluation of the Effectiveness of this Program 

An informal evaluation of the effectiveness of the Center for Vocational 
Arts program was conducted during the past year. This was made possible 
through the cooperation of New York University advisors, employees, 
school staff and stuc'ents. 

One prime objective of our Vocational School is to train students so 
that they can gain and hold suitable employment. We find 96% of our students 
working part-time to the complete satisfaction of their employers. Seventy- 
one percent of these students are working at jobs directly related to the 
training they are receiving. Over 50% of these students obtained their jobs 
through the placement services of our school. 

About 10% of the students leave the program without completing the 
requirements for a diploma or vocational certificate. The reasons vary, but 
most leave to accept full time employment. One percent have returned to 
their sending school. 

Many of our students are interested in putting forth the extra effort 
required to attain a high school diploma. Our survey reveals that about 25% 
of our students will attain this goal. 

A Parents Ni^t was held recently to obtain their reaction to the program. 
Attendance exceeded our expectations. Parents were enthusiastic about the 
social progress we had made with their children. Typical comments were: 
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"I don’t have to force John to go to school any more; he enjoys going. ” - 
”He has a good job after school and it helps out. " - ”My boy seems to be 
able to stay out of trouble since he has been going to your school. ” One man 
refused a transfer with his firm because he did not want to move his child 
out of this school. 

There are many indications of social progress and acceptance of 
civic responsibility. At our first school dance (Christmas) the students 
made complete arrangements. The affair was a complete success without 
a single unpleasant incident during the entire evening. Supervising officials 
were amazed at the orderly conduct and good party manners of these school 
alienated youth. The students take pride in the building and its equipment. 

We have not experienced any vandalism or defacing of the building or its 
equipment since the start of the program. 

The personal appearance and dress of the students continues to improve. 
Moustaches, long haircuts, etc. seem to disappear soon after a boy enters 
the program without any direct requests from the staff. 

We have received many favorable comments from civic leaders, churches, 
and the police department for our efforts for these school alienated youth. 

Many employers have sent in favorable reports and indicated a desire to 
employ more of our students. 
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A review of case studies, observations and community reaction sub- 
stantiate the following conclusions about this program, 

A. Drop-outs will return and can succeed in a curriculum that 

meets their needs, interests and aptitudes. 

Drop-outs have returned and assumed leadership roles in 
the school. Some drop-outs have already received their high school 
diploma and are now gainfully employed. 

B. Disaffection for school can be changed. 

Pupils seem to enjoy going to school again. Parents tell us 
that their children look forward to going to school now. Many students were 
in tears when school closed for the summer and expressed a desire to attend 
all summer. 

C. School becomes a haven for these youth. 

The pupils have adopted the school as a second home. They 
have not damaged or in any way defaced the building. Many students, when 
not working, will attend both morning and afternoon sessions. Many dropped 
in during summer months almost daily to chat and discuss their problems. 

D. Peer relationships stimulate healthy personal and social 

adjustments. 

Pupils have readily assumed leadership in many areas such as 



athletic activities, school dances and parties and student organizations. Their 
earnest empathy for a deceased student and his mother prompted a letter to the 
editor of the local paper by an observant citizen. 
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E. Parents can be involved in this type of a program. 

Parents have shown an intense interest in the program. They 
visit the school, cooperate very well in our attendance and report procedure 
The attendance at a recent Parents Night exceeded all our expectations. 

F. Business and industry are pleased with the results of the 

program. 

The business community has been very helpful in offering 
employment to the students. We now have more job opportunities than we 
can possibly fill. 

G. Vocational skill training is successful. 

Students from the school have worked quickly up the ladder 
of success in their jobs. Our listing shov/s several assistant managers in 

the food? trade and retailing. 

H. Academic achievement is stimulated. 

Many of our students are now seeking a high school diploma. 

21 diplomas were awarded at graduation in June 1967. They are willing 
to put in the extra effort on an individualized program to attain this goal. 
Some of our graduates have gone on to the Norwalk Community College; one 
has been admitted to Sacred Heart University, two to Norwalk State 
Technical College. 
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I. Vocational skill training provides service to the school system 
and the community. 

The school has been able to do extensive repairs on school 
owned trucks and equipment. They have taken part in a community beaut- 
ification project and painted and decorated their own building. 

]. There is an increased acceptance of the project philosophy in 
the community. 

The fears of minority groups of the low aspiration level of 
the program have been allayed. We are successfully combating the drop- 
out stigma that was originally present. We have been encouraged by church 
groups, Juvenile Court, and the local newspaper. The program received a 
Pacemaker Award from the National Education Association. The program 
has been nominated for the "Outstanding Service Youth Award", offered 
annually by the State Commission on Youth Services. 
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Fifty Boys and Fifty Girls at the Center for Vocation^ Arts 
An Analysis of 100 Case Studies 

There are nany stories about alienated youth, few studies, ^iis p^)er reports 
the findings from intensive case studies of 100 "school adienated” youth vdio 
participated in an innovative, counselor oriented, vocational program at the 
Center for Vocational Arts in Norwalk, Connecticut.* 

These case studies were written by the counselors at CVA were in daily 
touch with the students. They had low case loads and were allotted time in the 
suiimers of 1966 and 1967 to ccnplete the case studies. 

Their "stations” were in the work areas; they "lived with” the students 
in the shop and the stu(ty areas; their work with students wsis on their feet, 
not at a desk. For the first year there was a case conference once a week about 
selected students involving oour^elors, shop instructors, teachers and university 
consultants. The schools from vdiich the students cane and tha Division of 
Pi:^il Personnel Services were most ooc^rative in si:^plying data. The wphafi is 
on guidance in the CVA was quite thoroughly supported by all hinds. 

The story told in the pages to follow is as accurate a reflection of ttm 
analyses of the counselor's reactions as the authors are able to give, ^le oa s es 
were read and reread and analyzed and thou^t about. Basically, however, they 
are the product of the counselors and this is the context in iddch our findings 
■ust be under s tood. 

The outline for the case studies was an adaptation of a case stuchf by the 
oounselors an original used at NYU in oounselor training classes. (A copy 
of the outline appears in ^jpendix I. ) 

*Uhder the general direction of Dr. Raymond ^iss of New Yo^ University, a 
nmter of rasearch specialists have studied the populaticxi described in this p^mr. 
Rqixsrts on their findings will be available later. 
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Fifty Boys and Fifty Girls at the Center for Vocational Arts 
An Analysis of 100 Case Studies 

The young people Who oc»e to CVA are trapped in a coraplex of problens, social 
and psychological as well as academic. At sixteen and seventeen years of age each 
of them faces failure. For most of them* failure, at least in school, has been 
the fflfily r^ility they have known, ^ley have been told too many times, for too 
many years, by too many people, that they are worthless. Insecurity, poor 
self-image, negative attitudes, are norms; the ir.dividual variable is one of 
degree, for they all ocme to CVA by definition alienated. 

If these youngsters are to rise out of defeat, th^ must also come witii 
yytp Jdnd of hope. At CVA they have been able to realize a new faith and pride 
in themselves. In the course of the school year as reported by their counselors 
and reflected in their achievements, over 80 percent of these students have changed 
and grown, often drematically, in their ability to concentrate, in their social 
behavior, in their outlook and bearing. They look better - happier and neater. 
Almost all of these students have responded positively to their counselors. One 
of the strengths of CVA seems to lie in its integration of individual instruction 
and counseling t Recurrent ccnments of counselors about students in clu d e ; 'has 
never felt accepted before", "needs daily attention", "needs individual direction*** 
and zulatedly, "can only work in relaxed setting", or "is learning to handle mors 
discipline, structure", acts as if this is "the first school that ever treated him 
like a stucSent". One counselor writes, "C/A has given her tiie love, security, 
and a tten t ion she needed". Another says of a girl receiving her vocational 

oertifioete, "CVA has made a lady out of l«r". 

Through teaching and guidance on a one to one basis, CVA has offered a 
flexible p rogrem wi'tiiout undue pressure, wi*Oiout the educational demands of a 
regular hi^ school tiiat these youngsters felt they co u l d not meet. This school 
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Fifty Boys and Fifty Girls at the Center for Vocational Arts 
An Analysis of 100 Case Studies 

offers a place where a seriously alienated boy or girl feels that scmsbocfy cares, 
that somebody is willing to help him and has the time and resources to help him. 

He elects a program that meets his aptitudes, interests and present needs. 

CVA offers nine training areas of semiskilled services: Automotive, C3iild Ore, 
Food, Heal th, Landscaping and Hortioilture, Maintenance and Repair, Manufacturing, 
Office, and Retailing. The maximun number of students in an area per session 
(a.m. or p.m.) is fifteen, with a teacher and a counselor instructor always present. 
Thus the student-staff ratio at its highest is 7 1/2 to 1. The school also has 
four acadenoic specialists v^o tutor on an individual basis. Roughly two times as 
much money is spent per student at CVA as in a regular Connecticut high school. 

The student body at CVA has fluctuated around 200 members during the 1966-67 
school year, CVA*s second year of existence. Our study of 100 cases is divided 
into 50 girls and 50 boys. As the student body is actually almost three-quarters 
maio ue have approached the boys* cases as representative of the \diole, with a 
sli^ imbalance of students have completed the program this June. The female 
population is almost completely represented in the fifty girls cases studied. 
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Most CVA students woric toward vocational certificates; about 2S percent choose 
to earn a hi^ school diploma. About 10 percent left during the course.of the 
school year to join the armed forces or to work full time. Several other' students 
completed their vocational and/or academic requirements at CVA and left to work. 

One percent returned to regular school « In December, 1966, 96 percent of CVA 
students were working at least part time and performing to the satisfaction of 
their' employers. Seventy-one percent were working at jobs directly related 
to the training they received. Over 50 percent of these students obtained 
their jobs through CVA placement services. In an NYU survey (a collateral part 
of the larger research) in May 1967, 79 percent of the 120 respondents wrote that 
they were pl<?as^ or very pleased with their experience at CVA. Thirteen percent 

were not yet sure. 

Bie factor that emerged as most meaningful throughout these 100 cases was 
the heme, the quality of heme coiditions and of family relationships. This seems 
to be a viable vantage point from vhich to b^in understanding these alienated 
youth. Students fall into tiiree groups, with some overlap. lass than one third 

frem what we would describe as psychologically ”good” homes. These we 
define as stable and intact, with a healthy sense of family cohesion. Parental 
affection and constructive discipline are evident. Students possess a positive 
attitude towarxls family. These good hemes are not necessarily middle-class 
hemes, in the sense that th^ need not value vdiite-collar work or higher education. 
Rather, a good home by our criteria, is one vdiich seems conducive to raising a 
well-balanced and conscientious individual, ^ere parents are worthy of emulation. 

The majority of CVA students ocme from poor home backgrounds, that is, 
psychologically unfavorable. Over forty of these seventy, cases reveal very 
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poor heme conditions, households \diich are disng>ted and demoralizing* These 
include many broken homes, hemes with friction between parents, homes with 
tension between parents and children. There is usually little or no evidence t 

of family cohesion. 

The remaining gro^ip of twenty*five students from unfavorable homes oome 
from vdiat we have termed fair or fairly poor homes. In these housdx)lds 
there are also difficulties, often severe, but there seems to be some si^jport, 
some underlying strength rerely sensed in the very poor homes. 

! 

We do not mean to infer that psychologicadly poor homes are the only 
cause of school alienation. As will be noted later, some students have 
problems which seem to be primarily academic; seme reflect discipline or 

J 

acting out problems, presumed to be in large part personality or social problems; | 
others exhibit problems of Imbsdance, Incapacitation, Conflict Reaction, 
Unattractiveness. A student may never have learned acceptable behavior in a 
school envirorment; or \diat he did learn has lost all meaning; or he is 
reacting to an environmental or adult pressure; or he feels unattractive - 
because he is ill-favored mentally, physically, emotionally.* 

In our discussion, we have separated the boys and girls, since there 
seems to be significant differences in how th^ are ciffected by family and 
by school. 



*See Talle, Bernard, and Wilkins, William, "The Arrangement of Alienat^ 
Students into Diagnostic Formulations and Its Relevancy to Counseling in 
a Center for Vocational Arts.” August 4, 1967 
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Girls from good homes 

1. ITie family 

Only nine of the fifty girls come from vtet we consider good hemes. These 
are stable and intact hous^iolds with strong family values. Seme sense of 
ambition is evident, with one or both parents working. The families are 
large but not disorganized. Their educational level is about the same as 
that of the disorganized families, with only a handful of parents havii>g 
finished high school. The families in this group are sli^tly better off 
financially^ still all but one family are from a less advantaged socio-eooncniic 
level. Older children from these families have ccirpleted tht;ir high school 
education, either by graduation or equivalency exam. Three of the eig^t 
families have two children at CVA. In regard to ethnic background, three 
girls from vAiite, Italian, Catholic families; two, vdute, Protestant 
probably; three, Negro, Protestant; one, v^ite, Jewish. 

2. The student 

Seven of these nine girls were school-alienated, mainly for academic 
reasons. The other two had been discipline problems, each suspended two or 
three tijnes; one of these left school because she was pregnant. All but two 
of these nine girls had records of truancy i ‘ ore coming to CVA. One said, 

"I was too embarrassed not to be in my proper grade.” Only one girl failed 
in Uie early grades; the rest began failing in high school. There is no 
significant difference in the level of intelligence fresn that of the total 
group; the I,Q, rsuige is represented from normal or dull normal with 
large portion of the group within normal levels. Most of these students 
had low levels of confidence during their school years and upon entering CVA. 
This group tended to receive better* health care than students from 

poorer home situations. 
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3. At CVA 

Die adjustment to others socially' was reported to be better than generally at 
CVA. This would also appear to be an extension of the stabler faffiily life^ 
groig) was reported to be emotionally stable and to have good woi4c habits at CVA. 
The attendance problem was considezably unproved. 

All of this groip were reported to profit frcm CVA and from the help that 
counselors, teachers and vocational instructors have given then. They are 
doing well in academics and vocations; several have assumed leadership roles 
in CVA. 

In addition to positive gains in academics and vocational training, the 
menibers of this gro\jp were reported to be trustworthy and have a good sense 
of responsibility in a job situation. Prognosis is favorable for suosess at 
CVA. Seme will not graduate with diplomas but are ejected to finish a skill 
training. TWo girls graduated this year; the rest are returning* exept for one 
vto will attend private school. 

Girls from very poor homes 
1. Ihe family 

Forty-one of the fifty girls came from poor homes; twenty-nine of these 
from very poor homes. The majority are broken homes, largely divorced; also 
largely with a remarried parent; the remainder are intact homes with much 
tension between parents. Often there is a "difficult” parent; some are 
described as domineering, several fathers are heavy drinkera, other parents 
are seriously ill. Several of the mothers leave something to be desired as 
examples for emulation. In over half the cases the girls revealed an outri^t 
dislike or disrespect for one or both parents. Most of these girls relate 

1 “ . ^ 
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poorly to their mottiers. Over one third of the groi^ of twenty-nine want to 
leave home. Again, there is little or no homelife or family cohesion. Despite 
family disn^tion, in seme instances there are evidences of positive relation- 
ships between siblings or between child and one parent. The girls report 
pr es sure frem parents about school, learning a trade, or '^e contribution of 
mon^. Almost half of the group has to spend a good part of their time 
taking care of younger children and running the household. Characteristic of 
this groiq> are siblings, also with a histoiy of truancy, or non completion 
of school, or trouble with police. As the aphorism goes, these families are 
known to social agencies, and sending this girl to CVA is an attempt to break 
up a pattern of disruption. Semetimes the stimulus came from an older 
brother or sister who had broken the pattern of failure. This gro\g> is 
generally from a lower socio-economic level. A few families are on relief. 

In only three cases was it reported that both parents had finished high 
school. TWo of these were \ipper class families v^ere the child experienced 
great pressure to do well in school. Ten families are white Catholics; 
twelve more are white and probably Protestant; six are Negro; one is Puerto 
Rican. 

2. The student 

A number of these girls were behavioral probl@ns. Ei^t were categorized 
as serious discipline problems in hi^ school. More had been truancy problems. 
Seme were guidance transfers from one school to another. There were at least 
four histories of shoplifting. T\x> 15-year olds had spent the past two years 
in reform school. Four girls had left high school because of pregnancies. 

There are two histories of promiscuity, without pregnancies. TWo cases reported 
suicide attempts. 
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Ten of the group were held back in elementary school. Several others had C or B 
averages' but were found socially imnature by their teachers. Several youngsters 
were discouraged by frequently changing schools. Sixteen were held back in 
j\mior high. Only eight of this group of twenty-nine had continued at grade 
level until coming to CVA. The lowest I.Q. 's are found among the st»idents 
from the poorest homes, but the large part of the group is comparable in 
ability to those from fair and good homes. In the cases of very poor homes 
and of fairly poor homes, CVA counselors have repeatedly made such conments as, 
"This child has probeibly never performed to capacity because of her constant 
family problems and responsibilities;" "This girl has known constant 
frustration because of her low ability at school and her problems at heme." 

In contrast to the "better" home groups, about half of this group was 
reported to have health problems, such as bad teeth, uncorrected vision, 
obesity, speech difficulties, and psychological and possible psychiatric 
problems. 

3. At CVA 

In spite of the above congeries of problems, eight of this group are 
reported to be emotionally stable, with good work habits, and are progressing 
well at CVi\. TX^enty of the twenty-nine were r^rted still to be in need of 
sustained counseling at CVA though the large part have shown at least limited 
improvement and have responded positively to tiieir counselors. Many are still 
"tense and nervous", still insecure, defensive, disorganized. Several "always 

I 

have an excuse" as they did in high school. Four girls are thou^t to need 
psychiatric or psychological counseling beyond ”tiie means of the school; only 
one girl as of. this writing is doing anything about it. 



This group of twenty-nine as a vhole has made progress in wox9c performance 



on the job and in training for work. Their progress in acadeii^Q Wreil ^ 
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reported to be not as good as in the other ''performance'' areas. Their counselors 
predict that nearly all of thion will earn a vocational ccirtificate; and half of 
these- will achieve a diploma also. Ei^t girls graduated this year, five with 
diplomas; oil but three of the rest are returning next fall. 

Girls frm fair honiies 
1. The family 

Twelve of the forty-one girls from unfavorable homes have known some 
conpensating factors in their family problems. Ei^t of these homes are 
broken or have dead or ill parents, yet in seven of them there is a good 
sense of family cohesion. Four of these girls are older dau^ters idio have 
long helped a single parent to take care of the younger children. (Thces of 
these parents are now remarried. ) l\io girls from intact homes seem close to 
their families but "have been spoiled". Three others from intact homes 
(including one with both parents ill) have rebelled to varying degrees, but 
still bear the inprint of positive values and drive instilled at home. These 
three resent the pressures of sibling rivalry and demands from parents 
concerning educational or cultural values (i.e. one It£dian family is "strictly 
old country".) One girl left home for three months to escape the sip*srvision 
of her father but has now returned, both sides having relented a little. There 
are several sets of apparently concerned but weak parents. The two girls Uho 
came from intact but confused homes seem to have had the most troublci of this 
group adjusting to CVA. Only a f«sw of these parents are reported to have 
completed hi^ school; the same is true of older siblings. No distirict pattern 
emerges as to vdio supports the household; v^ioever is able works. Ec^iomic levels 
split between upper lower and lower middle classes, generally the same range as 
found in the better and poorer girls' homes. Seven of these families are Negro; 
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oncy Puerto Rican; one, white Catholic; three, white, and probably Protestant* 

2. The student 

Three of these twelve were retained a grade in elementary school. Abnost 
all were fai lin g by jimior hi^; of those vdio were not held bade, one went to 
a ooxrective reading group, another was put on honebound instruction. The 
latter said die could not stand the tension of a regular hi^ school. F^:equent 
dianges of schools (at least seven during grades one to six) and parental 
pressure contributed to her negative attitude. The girls from fair homes 
include only a couple of serious discipline and/or truancy problems (although 
all may have not been reported in these case studies). There were two cases 
of "sticky fingers", but both girls have behaved themselves since coming to CVAf 

School-alienation in this group seemed to stem fzm academic problems, 
usually compounded by familial and/or psychologicsal difficulties. Ml but two 
have average I.Q.'s, and both girls with sli^ly lower I.Q.'s are hard workers^ 
One attended the upward Bound program last sunner. The other has taken collage 
cezrespendenoe courses in animal husbandry and hopes to work for a veterinariant 
Three of these girls from fair homes had to leave hi^ school to work. Anotiier 
girl was pregnant and left hi^ school to get married. She is now in the process 
of divorce and is living in common-law marriage with another man whose child she 
also has. Her counselor writes that this girl has matured a great deal, is an 
excellent worker, a pleasant person and that her ultimate prognosis looks 
favorable. 

3. At eVA 

Nine of this group appear to be emotionally stabl-^ Nine, mostly tiie same 
girls, have developed good work habits and drive at CVA. l\io of the emotionally 
stable seem to be imaature and occasionally dishonest but are improving. They 
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are included in the groi^ of seven who responded positively to counseling and 
definitely need more. Four other girls have responded very well to counseling 
and seem to be managing on their own.- The twelfth is a defensive girl who 
seems unlikely to seek the psychological aid she needs. Almost all have 
adjusted well socially to CVA; a few whose relation^ps started out as fair 
seemed to have "warmed up" considerably. Nine of the twelve girls frcm tiiese 
fair homes are working toward diplomas. This includes four of the five vdio 
graduated this year. All but one of the rest ere returning next year. 

TWo girls vdx> were missing fathers have become pregnant since coming tc.i 
CVA. Both were very much affected by a father's illness and death. The 
third was forced by a domineering father to work until ^e convinced her 
mother to divorce him. A fourth is still trying to break with "the wrong 
crowd" she got mixed up with in high school. Many of these girls- feel they 
have let people down morcil].y or socially and sometimes economically, as well 
as academically. There seems to be a more frequent sense of guilt among *ttie 
girls from fair homes than among those from the good or very- poor. Students 
from hemes where there has been support despite difficulties seem to have a 
heightened awareness of suffering end sacrifice, a strong sense of owing 
someone something and a deeper drive because of it. 

Counseling - girls 

Counseling is reported to have had a positive effect forty-five of 
the fifty girls whose cases were studied. In general they were not only 
agreeable about coming to the counselors but sou^t them out. Over one third 
of these forty-five have shown distinct gedns in confidence and maturity; th^ 
are woz^cing toward or have achieved a realistic goal at CVA^,. Counselors have 
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raMriBBd upon incrsasod ■otivntion ml snstiyt iaptovsd sttsndsnes (oftsn 
nsHosUy so), liyrnvsil s pps s rsnc s , bsttsr bshsvior, bsttsr rslsHons with 
poor group. Ths oOmt s , alaost tMo tiiirds, bsvs shoun a fair to good rsspons s 
to counssling and dsfinitsly nsod oontinuod htlp frosi oounsolors. This inoludt s 
ososnsl girls idn sons to bs graulng nors positivs in t hs i r attitodts ImEt idio 
}mm ten at CVA too sh ort a tte for ttm oounoolor to kaam the dipth of tedr 
ptetes, aid too girls who after a long stretdi of ssriously unrsoolvod 
pi nbl— hose at last tesn at laast willingnsss to ruonminoto idth ths 
aosnoelars”. A large part of this sooond group of studtets, tMelve of 
tsentyHoine^ are r^oirtod to nsod a grunt deal oors oounooling. Sovorel have 
ten reoBOMnded for psychiatric aid. 

Of the fiso girls ute oounsolors felt they had not reerhert, four oons 
froi uoey poor hones, one Ite a fair hoae. One porentloss girl randns 



to a loos teaiiiTi: oooational area. Iho oters also ooas fte uosy d^oed 
hoaea and soai to be dLsttahod girls uho are unlikely to seek the pey rhnln g io o l 
yip ighuf neod. They are hath heavy, hath int r o v ortod ; both have beloo avsrege 
I.Q.'s. One is pnniaeoet& and loads an "ontroMly disrupptod p o r ao n al life**; 
her prsdieta she will drop out of CVA. The oter girl is ontion>ly 

iaaoeoKO and lopreoaod; hap one str on g^ is her elo oe nos s to har tei^. 9m 
was onthusiaBtie about C9k but has sinne loft due to porsonal prohleas. 

The mawcTnr fools that if tha girl oai be pBiaiiatefl to return te oould booaM 
n j wnd if w w iMm i ang a K fy jgy * person. The fourth oounsoloe idS9oe attlhteo haao 
nat rTai^il rhw* to Cfh loprosewts tha other e atraM stitent type 
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fbwid at the sdnol. She is a girl frosi an upper class has* lAwre she had been 
sMoeedingly pressured. Hk» faUisr is reported to be a belligerent) dcnineering 
wm i^inst uhosi all of his diildzen have rebelled. Ihis girl is bri|^ and 
has txxtod hsid at CVA; she has beoosw less tiitixlraHn but sill has a chip on 
her shouldsr. She ia graduating fxtai CVA altiiom^ she is ashMsd to have had 
to ooBS harm to xaoeive hv d^OoM. This* as \m have seim) is hardly Urn 
gMrsl case; aost studants are )appy to be hers. 

Ihs fifth Btudnt uho did not re^xxid to oounseling poees another kind 
of prahlai at CVA. She ia a dsfsnsius Nagro girl uho earned har Vocational 
Gsrtifioats this year but did not ocaa to graduation. She ocaes froa idiat 
ae have tonesd a fair hoaS) witti iaservations in this oaae; har parants are 
l a pi rt a d but hv aothsr has asintainsd a sense of faaily unity. She has 
a fierca taigier and van JHetlng values; ass a d lscipli na psnhlea at CVA 
thBi^ not to ths d ^re a she ass in high school. Hsr oounsslor aritas that 
hv inihility to o u n t rol her aarTina is haaioally on an infantile levels 
Ha andaea hat aslf oonoapt to be **poor aalf actualiiaticn wtdcdi haa lead 
to fdalif«B of in a da q c a ey) fear* frustration and huMn ccnfliet**. lha 
oounaalor risitlriaf i, **Hac» attituddnal Ganges have bevi aporadic.. .and brief. 
Hr* iMlity to adke gaina. . .has baan iapairad by a long Hat of failurea. 

In imetr if Aa laa a gwd di^ at CVA« aha will probtbly loaa all ocsitiniity of 

hoae.** The girl ralates auperficially to tiiita paopla. 
8a doaa ralata o a tt ar to people of hac* osn race) but aa 8a landlas paopla 



Saiwioea ate unraaliatie. She naads profecaional help with har prohla«) 

8a is unliksly to aeek. Har oouneelor oaaantB) *lt is tiae this girl 
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faced the world. . .maybe she will learn from the school of hard knocks.” The 

counselor describes the girl as a strong product of ”the subculture of 

the low socio^-economic Negro migrant groi^”o 
Boys* from good hones 
1. The family 

l\«enty-twD of the fifty boys* cases reveal a good, healthy heme back- 
ground. Strong support from within the family exists in aLnost all oases; 
significant wj^^rt in the remaining few, where earlier a son may have been 
overprotected or e3se pressured to achieve more than his capabilities. All 
these hemes have a good sense of family cohesion; tvo borderline cases are a 
basically good home where the father tends to be domineering and one «diere 
boy is the your^est of five children, the others being all sisters, \ino 
are now married. Fourteen households, two thirds of these homes, have a 
lower middle clai ? incone; three are i^jper middle class; five at least are 
tgjper lower class. Fathers* professions include mechanic, post office clerk, 
poUceman, trudk driver, psycho-therapist. There is an even split in these 
twenty-two hones between those idiere the father or both parents work. In 
seven it was reported that one or both parents finidmd hi|^ school, with 

at least three reoeivir« further training; butene suapecta the miid)er of hemea 
where at leaat one parent ocnpleted twelve grades to be nearer to fifteen. 

TIsee oasea reported neither parent having finished high school, there 

are probably several more in this category. Of the twenty hemes wi'tti siblings, 
attmp -Omn the CVA student, half were reported to have had other children 
graduate or be doii« well in high school. Again one suspects number is 
hi^r. TV© fmnilies have two children at CVA. In regard to ethnic background. 
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nine fanilies are Catholic and white; ei^t more are White and probably 
Protestant; three are Hegro and Protestant; one is Jewi^ and tdiite. 

2. The student 

All of the boys from good hemes have had xom^ academic careers. Debits 
the rrtnilrif disabilities most of them have* fifteen of twenty-two soorsd at 
least avexege intelligence on the Otis test in raoent years; *airae of 'ttMte 
scores were definitely above average* Yet only four boys of the twenty-two 
leaded hi^ school witiiout having been retained a grade. Of these, one wee 
put on homebound instruction and dropped out of eleventh grade; others 
failed eleventh grade and were rq)eating it when they transferred to CVA, 
one boy having first withdraun and re-entered hi^ school; the fourth was 
failii« in the twelfth grade, having made it thus far on a D high school 
average. All four boys had been truant problMs; two were discipline 
problmv. 

It is significant «mt the boys from good hoam conditions should have 
far wore acadaeic failure than tiie girls at CVA from cxnpareble 
hcem bad^grounds, %ho, as we have seen, diq)lay oompareble inteUignioe levels 
and Motional stability. Eleven of ttm twenty-two boys, half the group, were 
retained at least one grade in elmeentary school. At least six othere with 
B or C averv«es in greds school had ominous ens aei nti on their records: 

-iaast'jrs”, "needs ccsr.stant wvexvLsion's "nervous", "erratic", "undarechievai^. 
A few ware quiet and cooperative but very slow. In junior high sixteen of 
thn npeaTofl one grade, often getting the s eco n d time widi s oc i a l promotions* 
The others did mostly D or C/D work; severel wwe put in uaersotive readini 
progrome. were guidance transfers from one school to ancUier. The 
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fourteen who continued to hi^ school all eventually failed* Ten boys of the 
tuanty-two were rqorted to be truancy problems: six* serious discipline 
problems (probably more actually)* Four had police records* 

All boys in this groig> have had good or adequate health care* The 
majority are in good health* Seven have had or have health problems iMch 
have affected their adjustment* One boy suffered frtm polio at age five and 
has since recovered; anot h er had an early hip condition for idiich he had to 
wear a brace; a thirdy an early )ddney condition and a generally slow growth 
pattern* TWo others are Aoail and suffer from allergies or as’ttna* Another 
has a very poor eye condition idiich was just recently discovered* Three of 
ttm seven boys have sp eec h impediments, a lisp or staaner* One of them is 
seriously disturbed and has been treated by a psychiatrist for several years* 
3. At CVA 

The adjustment and progr es s of these twenty-'toio boys at CJVA has been 
i iarlrihlfT Six earned diplomas this year; two graduated with vocational 

oertifioates* The fourteen others are returning this fall, half as diploma 
candidates, half eamixg vocational oertifioates* 

Hineteen responded favorably - responsibly and competently - to a job 
situation; success stimulated many to %«rk harder and often renewed an interest 
in aoadmidcs* Three boys iho were doing well vocationally still rebelled 
i^ainst aoadmeics, even igainst the amount of writing necessary to complete 
treiniig sheets* A coanent whidi represents most frequent observation of 
counselors is this: "Vocational success has oon^lfeted a great deal to his 
Motional pattern*" Boys lag suffered from defeated, negative attitudes 
are leamiig that Uvey have untapped abiUties, often far more ««n they 
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believed possible. One disoovered that his race need not hold him bade fran 
achieving) his turning point cane vdien he finally de c ided to accept a pzenotien 
fran busboy to badc-^) cook; a year later he was assistant manager of the 
restaurant. Another diploma candidate f after a year of waveringt realized he 
could make it on his own now; his key decision was not to join the Kavy and earn 
an equivalency H jpirma as had his two older brothers. Several vAio graduated 
tiiis year were once not only serious school discipline problems but had poli c e 
x^ooKds. "I can't be a bum all my life", said one. One counselor writes 
this of a boy, once a txtianQf problem in hi^ school, idvo is returning next 
year to CVA: 

"The instructor and I agree that X is an ideal student. His homelife 
is normal, he has average intelligence, but could use re m edia l wor^ 
in academic subjects. He has made a tremendous adjustment to school 
here at CVA.... He is honest, highly motivated, creative, responsible... 
and, in ny judgement, a good influence on other students." 

Several boys are vhoUy self-sig)porting 9 working a forty hour week and, in 
addition, attending CVA. One CVA student also attended technical sdiool at 
night. The three boys who demo ns trated inmaturity in a job situation have all 
improved in their performanoe over the year, but still have far to go. 

In regard to counselii^, fourteen students responded favorably and are 
managing very well. Each is emotionally stable and has developed good workini 
habits and drive. The odier ei^t also reacted positively to oounseling and/or 
are receptive to its continuance next year. All are e m o ti o n all y stable but 
severel are still restless, lazy or erretic. Some are struggling with serious 
problems. One is under great pressure from his wife and parents to earn a 
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diploma and must at the same time earn a living. Another is torn between the 
aspirations of rising middle class parents and association wildi lower class 
friends. Their counselor's ultimate prognosis is favorable. Three boys 
claim they want a diploma but have done no work toward it. One boy vdio worked 
hard last 3^ear wasted this year, though he is returning next year. Three 
boys c^>pear to need much more counseling; all are confused vocationally and 
"need to develop more realistic self-concepts." The prognosis for 'Xie is 
non-coranitteiL; for two it is favorable reservations. 

In all cases there was social growth, an unfolding, a smile where there 
was no smile, a greater awareness of others. The degree of growth ranged from 
fair and improving to excellent, again an extensicxi of stable family life. Some 
of these boys became school leaders; many are respected and well liked. Several 
who are agressive and nervous are growing more confident and relaxed; others are 
leaming to control their tempers. 

Six of the eij^t who graduated this year are continuing their training; 
their plans include a technical conputer program, a college business program, 
culinary school, the Job Corps. TVio are enlisted in the Amy witii definite 
future careers in mind; one is earning an equivalency diploma in the Cooks' 

School. 

Bovs from veiy poor heroes 
1. The family 

TWenty-eight of the fifty boys ocme from unfavorable home conditions; fifteen 
of these from very poor conditions. Nme of these fifteen homes were found to | 

be "conducive to the boy's emotional growth." Thirt'aen of the boys display dislike 
or disrespect for one or both of their parents; roost of them relate poorly or not | 

I 
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at all to their fathers. Six hemes have been or are potentially broken hemes: 
in one, grandparents could not cempensate for a destipyed family unit; in 
another, the parents now together, have separated twice and the boy harbors 
great resentment against the father; in a third the boy has long served as a 
pawn between his parents: in ttse fourth a boy must take care of a baby brotber 
whose appearance he does not understand since a father is not present; in the 
fifth the stepfather is ill and the boy resents the mother’s leaving to join 
him; in the sixth, the household, presently intact, has long been in the 
throes of divorce. The last boy’s counselor writes *ttiat his self-image must 
ia 5 >rove but that it will not until the home situation improves. In two other 
homes the father is dead, leaving a difficult or non-existent relationship 
between mother and son. One of these boys luckily has been ’’adopted by d^” 
by a neighboring middle-aged couple. Of the seven intact hemes: in one both 
parents have been ill, the son develqped ulcers and both mother and sen attenejed 
a psychiatric clinic; in another the boy is a literstl hostage tetwe^ 
authoritatian parents; in two hemes the boy was pressured and rejected ( a 
frequent symptom in many of these households)- in one by a very demanding 
father, in the other by a father reported to be physically violent. In the 
fourth home the father is a hefivy drinker, and was recently committed to a state ^ 
hospital. A portion of this boy’s case stuc!^ reads "When asked vdiat his father 
said to him about theCthe boy’s)anest he stated that his father had nothing 
to sey because he .'as also going before the judge on a breach of peace charge 
steaming fran a fight in a bar*. ..." It is no wonder this boy has run aw^ frm 
home, as have several of tiie o^ers vdiose cases we are now discussing. In the 
sixth and seventh intact hemes both boys had grown up amidst confusion and 

o 
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indifference. One is a very poor hone with ten children, where the mother 
allegedly drinks heavily. The other is an uxwtable household with a 
domineering mother and no heme life. Ihis Tnother had told the OQwnselor thg*^ 
a psychologist said nothing was wrong with her son; "He had the nerve to tell 

nut and ny husband to go for treatment." 

Ten of these fifteen homes appear to have lower class incomes, four 
probably middle-middle, one, upper middle, ^ley are on the vAiole distinctly 
worse off financially than the "better" homes group. One or two families are 
on relief. Three households are reported to have had a least one parent graduate 
hi^ school, though probably a few did actually. A lower educational level is 
represented here than in the better homes, though not necessarily too much lower. 
Only three families were reported to have had older siblings graduate high school. 
All but one of the fifteen families is white; two of these are reported to be 
Catholic; in the other cases religion is not designated. 

2. The student 

Thfe downfall for most of these boys came in junior high. Oounselow 
attributed this in large part to the increase of freedom at school and the lack 
of guidance forthcoming frem home. All but one boy had had earUer problems in 
elementary school. Five were retained in earlier grades. Others had on their 
records such ceninents as 'Vill work if motivated", "looks very unhappy," "upset 

I 

by friction at heme". Seme were polite and cooperative, others were "potential 
discipline problems". Several changed schools a great deal. Three boys were 
early guidance referrals. One boy was recognized as mentally disturbed in the 
first grade. In junior high seven boys failed one or more grades; others were 

went to sunnier school. Several were placed in 



given social promotions; some 
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cprsactive readings one attended a reading school. Of the nine vdio continued 
to hl^ school all were failing or had left by eleventh grade. Oie left school 
and re-entered twice. At least ei^t of these fifteen boys are recorded as school 
discipline preblamst two more as attendance problems. At least four have police 
record; others are known to hang around with tough crowds. 

Nine of these boys have average tested intelligence; six below average. In 
several cases the test scores are probably misleading, because of the boy*s severe 
reading disabilities. Their negative attitude towards testing probably affects 
the validity and reliability of these tests. This is true of many youngsters at 
CVA. For ex«n|>le 9 qn t^ts 6f intelligence for one boy the range from second to 

eight grade is; 118, 88, 107, 89. 

A nwriMT of -Blew bqys suffawd fixm nedical or physical problans. Three 
boys should be vieardiig glasses. On. boy vas always too hwvy and swisitive about 
it. OKs was hlways vwty tall, anothar very short. One boy, had an ulca:> 
epa-ation, was for a while receiving psyciatric aid. Another, outwardly oahn. 
suffers severe pains, from apparently a psychological cause. A third boy spent 
six months in 1^he mental ward of a hospital. Guidance counselors and/or social 
workere have tried to help several of the others with their problems. 

3. CVA 

Hany of this group have performed well in the unpressed setting of CVA, 
better than thay ever had before; many are understandably still held back by 
their problems. Six of the fifteen boys have progressed well vocationa?iy and 
are responding well tp a job situation; most of them were initially poor workers. 
Five others are reported to have shown fair vocational progress but lack 
motivation; four have shown no progress of effort or have reached a standstill. 
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Only three of the fifteen have made any effort academically; the others refuse 
to or are discouraged easily. 1\(K) of the fifteen boys from very poor homes 
have earned diplomas this year; two, vocational certificates. Six have left 
the program, though one hopes to return if home problems are alleviated. 

In regard to counseling, it vas felt that three boys responded very well 
to counseling and were working out their problems; two of these have completed 
the program but the counselor hopes to maintain a friendship. Five others have 
responded adequately to counseling and definitely need more; unfortunately a 
couple of these boys are not returning. Counselors felt that at least seven 
of these fifteen boys need ps:. illogical or psychiatric aid beyond the capacity 
of the school; only one boy is receiving such aid as of this writing; the others 
are not due to their own disinclination and/or the opposition of their families 
or inability to pay. Three of these boys are returning, three graduated, one is 
probably leaving the program. Recurrent conments within these fifteen studies 
included "is easily misled by friends", "misb^ves for recognition", "would like 
to act mature but does not know how." The quality of social relations range fran 
poor to good; ten students have shown some favorable social adjustment at CVA. 
Counselors felt that three of the students ^ did not adjust to CVA socially did 
gain trade skills. In two cases it was said that the school was not the proper 
place for the student and that perhaps the work would best sti^dg^ten him out. 
Other problems of students who are returning include the severe limitations of an 
educationally impoverished home, and the dileni^ of bei^ trapped by a double 
standard, one for home and one for school. 

A significant corment which reflects the plight of many of these students 
was made by one counselor: 
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X. is undergoing a very important change in his life ^ is apparently 
looking for the answers, but does not seem to be getting them in tiie 
home... I feel that this nervous, confused, ijnnature boy can profit 
from a program like ours* I have my doubts as to vheth^ he^will evw 
work on academic subjects and receive his diploma, however )u.s vocational 
goals are realistic. 

Boys frcm fair homes 

1. The family 

Of the twenty-eight boys frxan unfavorable home conditions, thirteen come 
ftm fairly poor homes. The good home is always a priceless asset; the very 
poor home, a crushing liability* What about the boy vho has known some 
oonpensating factoid at home, some destructive ones? In contrast to Ihe girls 
fttm such homes vho, display more drive, the boys are among CVA*s most 
unpredictable students. 

Of these thirteen hemes, three are broken, four have dead fathers, three 

have ill parents, and three are intact but weak in terms of authority— -the 

boys were reported to be overprotected and spoiled. Cohesion in h a lf of the 

« 

families is good: In half it is fair, sometimes weaker. In the ten homes vher 
there has been disruption it seems as if the yowigster was already having 
difficulty in school and his adjustment was compounded by family problems. Th 
is in contrast to the very poor homes vdiere youngsters seem to have been cripp 
by heme problems from their earliest school years. Compounding problems here 
include being the only child in an adult household, having an older sister lea 
home, caring for a retarded sister, worrying about an irresponsible older brot 
Several felt the pressure of other sibli^s' doi^ well at school* The boys w 
out fathers contribute to the hous^ld, relate fairly well to their mothers, 
two do not seem to have any particular drive because of their circimstances. 
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Ibe beys aw leacfiij^ that they must beooRB nevi indij^aewt mA diaeiplim d; 
a bey, an ooly duld, has cxaipletely rrtsllad fpoR hii pawntBy far 

raaBORB ast ahoUy aqpfpwent to his ocuBaalor* 

SawB ef ^ese fair hones m pedba^ sdddla adddla elawy Iftmm laser 
niddla^ thr e e i^yer laser. l%ese wtina^e reyraaent at leaat a eeayaeable 
aaeanufi Iwel ta ‘diat of tin good he n es . Affriw aa pettaen nanfei as te she 
is saeidagy w ho ev er is abley does. Six haiieeiheldn wre wpartad ta base bad 
one or b ot h ponats caq}lete high scheal; three repaired Ibat weXtber b a d . Six 
of tin aeuea feadliw vriHx older children base bad eae er aaee e au plafe e a ah a al . 

A of b e ys will be tin first in their faeUiaB ta raaeiae dipleassi. 

faniliflii are Negro; eleven are viiite; five are Cathalicy tin religieye af^fUia t i an 



of tin ot h HB B is not r^arted. 
2. The student 



Of tin tiiirteen boysy nine failed ooe gntie ea* aare in ela ai tita g y aebnely 
tMo with C av er age s had poor work habits: one with a B aaersie lyyaars te haae bad 
no problans; tin last has no early reoords. In jiaiior hli^^ wifn ef tinee beys 
j the renaining feur had C/D avereges. Of lha six sbe ee wtim nd te bi|^ 
adnely fixe w e n t as far as tin eleventh grede. Severel r^eated tin g|wde er 
were failing it idnn th^ txensfesred to CVA. The deeyped out md retyrned te 
firs t. One found a tCfChnical school toe di ffi L ca il t and Ireiisf egred. Only 



tso of tills grong) w ere di g gipiine problflBis, a loser prsyertian tine 'tiat ef tin 
veizy poor heens; five cTtinrs have tz^iwcy reeevdB. hnn pelioe reeecds^ Oily 
five of tin tiiirteen boys seem to have below xeBrage IQ*i; tin reet ore 
frith tso sli^itly above nonial. Most have l e wndixl reiriim peehXfloe; xngf bwe 



tin to at CVA but lack tin nwtixatiian te eriln a go ii* 
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Hidieal pmM— are si sable aaaag this greeip. Ghs boy bed isw u l a r 
dy st rcffe y ia ji«ior he ooipletely reoeeered withiA a cxuple of years « 
TiMSTit he bed to repeat a imde eieaod and aeons to here Ulness sore 

often sipply as an eneuee lor not attendini school. A third boy has a 
aasioao kidNiy allnant tihieh raquiies nonthly tmatwnts; he also has hi# 
bleed prsaeure« is easy ae reo iis md any be eoffering nore pbysioally than is 
A oenple of beys bane poor skin or peer ofm. One boy idx> is 



a. At C«A 

Itan beys ef the ^adrteen are oeotienally stable; onely fine. howw. have 
de e e l ep ed seed neefc habits. The ethers are lasy« l a nk notisstient aeai nore 

to wa^ "shoe «B** than "help ne.” A fee are bei^iBning to uecfc in spurts. 

Of tin iilewwnTti bey a cennesler srites« has no drive. I don't knee shsthsr 
it is t— iu > » it y or instsbility." Tbo other beys are oeotionally disturbed: one 
aoM to be aettling dean, the etinr is still a d i s ei p l i m problan amn at CVA« 

These she are gaed so eb e r s ssaereliy rebel as>^>^ anadwefpw. Thelse of the 
tidrtan beye display fair to good aoeial developnent. 

In x^nti to oounaelinsy five bqye again hsse xeapondad uell to their oouneelors 
aid hM seebed sell at cm^ altheq# it ie r s coisnnfbiil tint one obniBe his area. 



oatftiauad guidme. Feor beys hare not responded at all and nned a grant daal of 
onanaeliqg. 

Of tin tiiirteen beyst four hese graduated this year sitii so n a tiisn l oerti- 
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dnan ftm CVA, left haae and will mm* full time. 

Counielins for toys* 

Rrty of ths fifty boys are reported to have responded positively to 
Qomselii^ in oceperision' to forty*-five girls who did so. (Ver half of 
tiisae forty have responded "very weU" to counseling and are working csut 
thsir paotilni, a laiKtr nupber relatively than girls. Seventeen boys have 
"adequately" or better to cou n se l ing and/or are receptive to its 
oodtinuisios MKt jear* Fourteen boye were found to need a great deal of 
dmndii«* Several of these youngsters are not returning to CVA, thoui^ ^ 



Majority art* 

It ia intexoatii« that if more boys proportionately are progressing rspidly 
than girl8« thars are inore boys are in very grave trouble. More boys 
are not xeartJed by their counselors i more boys leave* Of the fxfteen boys frcp 
vaiy poor ham, at baaet seven, possibly eitht. were liiought to need psycholoiioal 
or payddatric halp bayond the iieans of the school, as opposed to ftw, diou^ 
possibly want of the twenty-nine girls fn» ocppartble bachgnwds. 

pyhii pft it is that boys wtx) comol: perfdim, %ho cannet function, are Kore 
socially visible dwn girls. A boy who is \nable to st^ in school and unable to 
hold doen a job will not be able to eani a Uving. A girl can remn reUtively 
invisible at hose or be awaiting Marriage* We are here only epeaking visibility 

not of intensity of fiwatration or pain* 

In cast, a Most severe protlaM at CVA is youngsters dio "will not work." 

imam thm thtiw ere mdim boys than girls* There ere jutta beys dio sm afraid 
to tackle week whidi the counselors end teachers think diey can do. There am 
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boys who wortc sporadically but who are confused as to educational md 
vocational goals. Their case studies often read "unable to translate his 
iss^e into occi^Ational terms." In spite of their setbacks y for alaost 
thsf boys CVA has proven valuable — a place where they can learn job ^ d - l ls 
«d responsibility, and where they are encoureged and helped to find jobs. 

Boys and Girls 

Vhy are '^lere three tiams as inany boys as girls at CVA? The aost imarllita 
r%nrw\ is thxt 'diere are more boys idio drop out of high sd«ol than girls. Boys 
by nature sew to be nore susceptible to beooeiii^ "sd»ol alienated." Fenales 
aore often amge better wiUiin idie institutionalism of school, se c o n da r y and 
priavy, thw do males. Learning early reading skills eqxnally is a praae 
problae, whidi dawnds new approaches frcai educators. There are a niaber of boys 
at CVA id» are still violently anti-academic, even in the school's relaaed 
^<rtix^} uMiy of then are in Autcmotive Services, tiie one over-enrolled area of ths 



That it takes more adverse pressure for a girl to beccae school-alienated ia 
borne out by our survey of hoae probleeis. Far more girls lhai boys proportion- 
ately ftta poor hcaa conditions. The breakdown of the fifty girls into good, 
ftdr and poor hoeas is 9:12:29; for **e fifty boys it is 22:13:15. There is a 
si^iificwt discrepancy in the ratio of favorable to unfavorable backgrounds: for 

girls, rou^ily 1:H; for boys, 1:1 1/4. 

If the girls at CVA have been more often affecrted by poca? home oonditlons, 
we venture to sa^^ that most of the boys %Aio have been siaxlarly affected, iho are 
cxagMuably damaged, are not in school at all: they are on *ttie streets. The fw 

who era at CVA; as we have seen, more often remain in serious trothle than do the 
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girls. This i«ain bears out that it is easier for girls to seek and to find 
help institutionally than for boys. This was found true in the school situation 
and the oounselii^ situation at CVA. Girls seemed to respond sooner and more 
openly to the confidential cnqMithy of counselors than did boys; boys are often 
inclined to testii^ their counselors for long periods of time before trusting 
thae. 

Ittatever the variation in their respo n s es , these boys and girls are all in 
trouble: the kind of trouble that threatens to be dironic, to last a lifetime. 

CVA offers them a clean start; for most it has meant learning a betteir life 
style, in terns of responsibility and satisfaction. It can affect how each 
earns a livii«, raises a family, lives in a community, realizes his personal 
potential. 

Some general conclusions: 

We have seen that the youngsters who leave hi^ school and come to CVA are 
fecii« many, many {onblemsu Most have felt and display hostility toward a 
naraal school envirorawit. Some have low ability levels; marqr more come from 
poor home situations. have tried harder than others to overocme ttmir 

frustrations — at heme, at school, among their peers. 

But as we look at the histories of these youngsters, it seems that part 
of the trouble must lie in their previous school experdenee: in that is offered, 
or rather, what it did not offer, in terms of personal guidance, vocational 
training, or me«iii«ful educational experiences. Their mw^ probl^s called for 
help Icx^ before they emme to CVA and intervention ihould hive begun xaich earlier. 
The evidence clear that tne ordinary school cannot Oiolly pivvide 
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the individualized attention and specialized help that these teen-agers need 
non. The *hisual” classroom situation is not a place tdiere these youngsters 
can learn. Even where the home situation has been stable and favorable, the 
sfhool situation has grown untenable. Seven of the nine girls from good homes 
were truant from high sdxjol; a large part of the boys from good homes had 
records. None of 'ttmm oould tolerate the daily fipustretion of 'tim 
ordinary school. They are all teUing us in very clear terms: Give me sone- 
thii« I can s urre e^ at. Let me be somebody... and I can't be scmebocfy here. 

Appjorently, at the Center they are getting help. As one counselor noted. 
"Some of our students have never had anyone truly interested in them before. 



They rmlate to their counselors as they would like to relate to their parents. 
Part of our progrwi includes a follow-ip to encourage continuing relationah^s. 
After they finish here, they come back to see us. Like toudiing base, I guess." 

Boys and girls including many vAio may not yet be working steadily, are 
beginniig to be much wore orderly in their behavior. One counselor’ remarks, 

"We have less discipline problems in a year than most schools have in a day." 



Mr. Forrest Parker, the principal, ccmnents: "Che problem we don't have is 

di«:ipline. The big reason is because we don't have a ihole lot of rules. We 
allow mnokii«, for instance, in ^rtain parts of the school. Because of the 
cOimate here, ttm studaits don't build up a lot of antagCJnisms. We're rooting 



fcr “amm, and "ttiey know it." 

Tb svamarize: the girls and boys at the Center for Vcxational Arts have 
been the focus of attention from the start. They were studied intensively over 
a lor« period of time. The counselors were available at all times, living and 
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uorkii^ with the students and vocational instructors in the wodc area. The 
oounselor's lig^t case loads gave them an cpportunity to give* tine and of 
thnselves. Their "caring” had great is^>act. Pezhaps tins is hast told m 
the words of a student: 

"This sunner of 1965 I received a letter frcn Mr. Rietano asicing ne 
if I was interested in coming to a stixx>l idiitii is completely different from 
any oti»r school in NonmOk. I went to see Mr. Rietano and he e)q>lained to 
ne what this school would be like. I went for some tests and a couple of 
months later I oame to the Center for Vocational Arts and started sohool. 

At first I didn’t know what I wanted from this school because day after day I 
did nothing but academics. Finally I just got sick and tired of doing tiiis so 
when I was offered a full-time job with an electrdcan I took it. I worked 
one full week and started to work a second week. One ni^t at the beginning 
of the second week ny mother told me that a counselor at the school had called 
and said how in;)ortant an education was to me. That night I thoui^t it over 
and that if a counselor was nice enough and thought cnou^ of me to ask 

ne to back that I would be pretty sti^id if I didn't. I returned to school 
and saw Mr. Russo in the hall and he said he was vexy ha^py to see me back. 

This me feel very good inside. After a couple of weeks a buddy of mine 
and I were transferred to Mr. Russo who became our new counselor. Ai first I 
didn't know vdiether I would like it or not because I had heard he was a tough 
guy if you fooled around. But I was wroi«. He turned out to be an awfully nice 
guy. When our Distributive Education class was going to start Mr. Russo went 
out and got me a job. Distributive Education classes started and as time went 
by Mr. Russo felt that I should be getting a better job so he went out and 
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i^ally tried to find me one. He found a vexy nice Job at Sears i Roebuck 
and that is Where I am now. Now he is trying to find roe a better job. Even 
when I have problems that do not concern school he tries to help In any way 
that he can. Mr. Russo, I just want you to taiow how much I appreciate what 
you have done for me because it has made me feel like a new man. When I 
n fpifm to this place I was aiixed \xp about a lot of things but you sure have 
strai^tened roe oiT So I hope whatever I do you ^uld feel very proud 
because if I hadn’t had your siq>ervision I don’t think I would have come this 
far by now or by a year frm now”. 
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i^jpendix I: 100 Cases Used 

Boys 

Autcnotlve Services: x-3, x-4, x-5, x-6, x-7, x-12, ^c-14, x-15 

x-17. x-18, x-19. x-21. x-25. x-30 

Food Services: 4.2, 4.3, 4.17, 4.24, 4.25 

Health Services: 5.5, 5.14 

Lsndscapins and Horticultux's: 2.1, 2.2, 2.3 

Maintenance and Repair: 6.1, 6.2, 6.3 

Manufacturing: 3.4, 3.7, 3.8, 3.10, 3.15, 3.17 

Office Services: 9.8, 9.12, 9.24 

Retail Services: 8.1, 8.3, 8.4, 8.5, 8.7, 8.8, 8.9, 8.10, 8.11, 8.15, 

P«D« f T«6* 



Girls 

fh ilH Cai«: E-1, B-2, A-4, R-5, S-6, T-7, U-8, &-9, G-10 



Food Services: 4.1, 4.5, 4.7, 4.10 

Health Services: 5.1, 5.2, 5.3, 5.7, 5.8, 5.9, 



Office Services: 9.1, 9.3, 9.4, 9.5, 

9.14, 9.15, 9.16, 9.17, 9.18, 
9.23, 9.26, 9.27, 9.28 

Retail Services: 8.2, 8.12, 8.13, 8.14 



5.10, 5.11, 5.12, 5.15 

9.9, 9.10, 9.11, 9.13, 
9.19, 9.20, 9.21, 9.22, 



o 
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If it is normal for an adolescent to be a part of the American school 
system, to attend classes regularly, to move from junior high school to 
senior high school to graduation, to perform as a student and as a 
responsible citizen in a pluralistic society, then it is not_ normal if an 
adolescent does not progress as stated; it is not normal if he misses 
classes excessively; it is not normal if he does not graduate in the time 
span allotted to the average adolescent. 

In this frame of reference, and with an understandable margin for 
adverbs like excessively and regularly , for adjectives like responsible 
and average , then it seems appropriate to state that the student who comes 
to the Center for Vocational Arts in Norwalk, Connecticut as a high school 
drop-out is one whose behavior, regardless of the cause, is a norm 
violator. 

Can this norm violator be classified? High school counselors have 
realized for a long time that many individuals who seek their help don’t 
seem to fit into traditional psychiatric or psychological classifications. 
Certainly, the population at C. V. A. has a lot of problems. Is there a 
valid classification system for all_ norm violators, regardless of the 
severity of their disturbances? Will this classification system fit into 
the general framework of descriptive behavioral categories? And if it 
does fit, can these categories serve as a basis for preliminary major 

emphasis in the counseling process? 

This study is based on a sample of case studies from the school 
population at C. V. A. , Norwalk, Connecticut. What is happening there? 
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Could it happen in a normal public or private school? Does C. V. A. make a 
significant difference to these school drop-outs? There is considerable 
evidence that the way the school day, curriculum, and total school experience 
are arranged do make a telling difference, but this paper will concentrate on 
the counseling impact. 

To explore this, F. C. Thorne's categories for norm violators have 
been used as a starting point for classification. (N. B. Thorne's categories 
will be stated at the end of this procedural outline. ) 

Robert A. Atherley's doctoral dissertation, A Classification System for 
Norm - Violating High School Students , New York University, 1967, has also 
been used as a basis for explaining Thorne's classifications. Atherley has 
enlarged and modified Thorne's classifications in order to adapt it to a study 
of suburban high school norm violators, and to make it more meaningful to 
high school counselors. 

The purpose of this investigation is to explore whether or not we can 
place a high school drop-out in one of Thorne's categories, as expanded and 
modified by Atherley for use in suburban schools. Further research may 
question Thorne's views, or Atherley's application of them. This paper's 
special purpose is to try them in a special setting. 

Perhaps even more important than classifying the drop outs is the 
second purpose of this paper: to take case studies from the C. V. A. files, 
and after the adolescent has been classified (if possible) to analyze the 
suggested counseling approach and what is actually being done for this drop- 
out by the C. V. A. counselor. 



I 
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It is hypothesized that there will be a significantly close correlation 
between the classification of suburban high school norm violators and the norm 
violator at C. V. A. The fact that he is there makes him a norm violator, as 
aforementioned. Secondly, there will be a close correlation between some 
suggested approaches to counseling norm violators in specific classifications 

and what is actually being done at C. V. A. 

This note must be added. Atherley applied Thorne’s classifications 
to a group of norm violating suburban high school students whose only common 
denominator was that they attended the same school. At C, V. A. there was 
a significant common denominator. The students have all experienced defeat 
in their school experience. For some C« V.A. students, this constitutes 
their only major, known norm violating behavior. For others, it is only one 
of several. By contrast, the symptomatology for the suburban norm violator 
does not include dropping out of school, but may, and often does, include 

comparable other behavior patterns. 

It is important to remember that a basic difference in the two adoles~ 
cents is that one has suffered a major defeat; the other is still in a normal 
environment, and is identified more or less by that environment. C. V. A. is 
taking the nearly defeated and reshaping their lives. In an amazing number of 
cases, it is bridging a tremendous gap between success and failure. 
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THORNE’S BEHAVIORAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

Ather ley's dissertation states that an elaborate classification system 
for behavior disorders is included in Thorne's volume, Principles of 
Personality Counseling . To standard psychiatric classifications of mental 
disorders, Thorne has added several new categories which are applicable 
to individuals needing counseling rather than psychiatric help. These 
categories, according to Thorne, comprise a standard component of 
every diagnosis of psychological states, and when combined with a 
listing of symptoms and etiologic factors, represent a complete diagnostic 
formulation. These eight descriptive classifications are labeled behavioral: 
Imbalance , Inadaptability , Eccentricity, Conflict Reaction, Incapacitation, 
Automation , Unattractiveness, and Unsuitability . 

Thorne postulates that in order to understand a particular behavior 
sequence it is necessary to consider the status of the individual and the 
environmental situation when and where the behavior is occurring. The 
eight categories are applicable to any behavior leading to important personal 
or social outcomes (outcomes which have a significant effect upon the individual 
and/or other members of society. ) 

Thorne's descriptions of the categories have been expanded by Atherley 
and the terminology modified to make the descriptions more meaningful to 
high school counselors. It is Atherley's descriptions that are used in this paper. 
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Descriptions of the Categories (Atherley) 

Behavioral Incapacitation 

This category recognizes a loss of ability on the part of the individual 
to cope with school and classroom norms. Demonstrated potential for 
acceptable behavior is present in earlier school years. However, over the 
years there has been a gradual breakdown in functioning. 

1. The individual has become inefficient in utilizing his potential 

for satisfactory behavior. 

2. The disability does not appear suddenly, and there is no evidence 
of a traumatic event which might precipitate norm violating behavior. 

3. Characterized by "something which has been lost", rather than 
by "something which has not yet been acquired". 



Behavioral Imbalance (Inadequacy Type ) 

The individual has not acquired the techniques for acceptable school 
behavior. Norm violating behavior first appeared in elementary school and 
has persisted throughout the school career. 

1. The individual's potential for successful behavior in high school 
is inadequate. There is a consistent pattern of norm violations through 
elementary, junior and senior high school. 

2. Many of the norm violating responses are contrived, and they 



represent inappropriate attempts at acquiring status in school (immaturity). 

3. Characterized by "something which has not yet been acquired", 
rather than by "something which has been lost". 
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Behavioral Inadaptability 

The individual experiences difficulty in responding adaptively and 
appropriately to changing school situations. 

1. The school record indicates evidence of both acceptable and 
unacceptable behavior. 

2. Norm violating responses appear shortly after the person 
enters a new school or is assigned to a new class and/or teacher. 

3. There is no evidence of the coincidental appearance of a personal 
crisis or other traumatic experience which would bring about the norm 
violating responses. 

4. Characterized by inflexibility and an inconsistent pattern of 
meeting school and teacher demands. 

Behavioral Conflict Reaction 

Norm violating behavior is associated with an unfavorable event or 
crisis which has a strong emotional impact (trauma) on the individual. 

1. The norm violating responses appear during a conflict period 
and may persist until the conflict subsides. Then, school behavior again 
becomes acceptable. 

2. In some instances, the conflict and associated norm violating 
responses may not subside until after the person has left school. 

3. There is no way to predict the duration of the conflict and its 
corresponding norm violating behavior. 
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Dehavioral Eccentricity 

Because of a strong attachment to some special interest, organization, 
idea or cause (which may or may not be associated with the school), the 

individual disregards school and classroom norms. 

1. The attachment may be to a group, fad, cult, religion, the arts, 

an intellectual pursuit, etc. 

2. Norms may be viewed by the student as being inane or inapplicable 
to him. Some students may openly defy norms to assert their independence 
from school restrictions; in su^h cases, the persons are aware that they 
are violating norms, and they have convictions as to why they are doing so. 
Other students may react as if they are completely oblivious to school and 

classroom norms. 

3. The individual may adopt symbols (dress, grooming, language, etc. ) 
of that with which he associates himself. 

Behavioral Automation 

This refers to an absence or lack of overt control over one s behavior. 
The norm violating behavior appears to be "driven" or determined auto- 
matically by internal or external factors which are translated into action 

without cognitive or controlling mediation. 

1. There is evidence of low frustration tolerence; the person is 

quick-tempered. 
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Behavioral Automation (continued) 

2. The norm violating behavior is not necessarily motivated or pre 
meditated, and the response is not associated with the attainment of a 
specific goal. Norm violating responses usually come without warning. 

The individuaTs behavior may be quite normal or acceptable before and 
after the "explosive” outburst. 

3. The consequences of the action are not considered, since the 
behavior takes place spontaneously. 

4. Characterized by "something which can't be controlled", rather 
than by "something which has been lost", or "something which has not yet 
been acquired". 



Behavioral Unattractiveness 

The individual is viewed by others (parents, teachers, classmates) 
as being generally unattractive. In extreme cases, the individual 
stimulates negative reactions to the point where it appears he is not liked 
by anyone. The person may eventually come to hold himself in low regard. 

1. In some instances, there are specific factors (appearance, mannerisms, 
attitude, etc. ) to which others respond negatively; in other cases, the entire 
personality is viewed as unattractive. 

2. Poor self-concept. 

3. Norm violating behavior may represent an attempt to gain favor of 
others; or it may represent an attempt to strike back at society. 
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Behavioral Unsuitability 

This category is reserved for behaviors which are situationally 
unsuitable even though possibly normal and acceptable in other contexts. 
Behavioral unsuitability is a concept which is strictly relative to local 
school considerations (local rules and regulations and behavioral 
standards prescribed by specific teachers). 
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SUGGESTED COUNSELING APPROACHES (Atherley) 

IMBALANCE - The emphasis would be on the client's initial learning 

of standards of behavior. . . not that the student has not been exposed to this 
before, but perhaps never in a climate in which he might perceive the 
material as being meaningful to him. It would therefore be necessary 
to relate the standards of behavior directly to the needs, feelings, and 
self-concept of the client. 

INCAPACITATION - The emphasis would be on re -learning, rather 
than on initial learning. . . Why is it necessary to resort to inappropriate 
actions? And this might lead to a consideration of the positive gains which 
might result by his reverting to responses that are not norm-violating. 

CONFLICT REACTION - The client requires help in understanding 
why he reacts as he does. This would possibly include an analysis of the 
present and future ramifications of his unsatisfactory behavior, and an 
examination of what a reversal of the pattern might do for him. 

UNATTRACTIVENESS - In working with this client, the initial 
emphasis might be on the way the individual sees himself and those around 
him, and how he views others as perceiving him. 

Atherly has commented on 'he four categories that are most commonly 
applicable. And then he says something most significant in the C. V. A. 
frame of reference emphasized in this paper. "It should be kept in mind 
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that the norm -violating student is usually not motivated to seek help on his 

own, nor is assistance often sought for him by other school personnel. 

% 

Perhaps it is up to the counselor to make himself available to the client, 
to convey his willingness and desire to work with him, to suggest possible 
goals for which to aim. ’’ 

A careful reading of nearly 100 case studies from C. V. A. seems 
to indicate that: 

C. V. A. counselors do not wait; they seek out a troubled student. 

They care enough to pursue a student. 

C. V. A. counselors are aware of the appropriateness of seeking 
other than their assistance for their client, and refer him as soon as 
this need is apparent. 

C. V.A. counselors are available at any time, and in the most 
natural circumstances. For example, while a boy is changing the spark 
plugs of a car. 

C.V. A. teacher -counselors convey their willingness, concern, and 
desire to help, and constantly suggest possible goals. This is almost 
invariably the terminus of all the case studies. . . realistic goals to strive 
for. 

Thirteen cases are presented to illustrate the application of Thorne’s 
classification to members of the C.V. A. population. 
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Case 1 - D. 

Norm -violating behavior most evident in her dropping out of school 
before completing 8th grade. This case would fit Thorne's definitions 
of BEHAVIORAL INCAPACITATION. The potential was there, was rendered 
ineffective by environment and circumstances, has been re -awakened. The 
behavioral definition "characterized by something which has been lost 
rather than by something which has not yet been acquired" fits here. 

Case 2 - N. 

Norm -violating behavior evident in a growing aversion for her family. 
Her educational record through elementary and junior high school was 
never good. Physical maturity has made her very attractive to boys, 
and she has given herself freely to many she has gone with. 

This case fits Thome's definition of BEHAVIORAL IMBALANCE. 

N. has not acquired the techniques for acceptable school behavior. Many 
of the norm -violating responses are contrived, and represent inappropriate 
attempts at acquiring status in school, (or in a social frame of reference 
outside school). 

Case 3 - S. 

Norm -violating behavior strikingly evident at age 15. Prior to 
that, she had done well in school. At age 15 she began to go with a 
group of girls who rebelled against school authority, and by extension. 
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all authority. She began to go steady with a boy. After two years neither 
pattern had changed. This fits Thorne's description of BEHAVIORAL 
INADAPTABILITY . Something happened to cause S. not to respond and adapt 
to a "changing school situation. " In this case, it is perhaps her awakened 
emancipatory drive stimulated by her rebellious girl friends. 

"Norm- violating responses appear shortly after the person is 
assigned to a new class. . . " So it was in this case. 

Case 4 - C. 

Norm -violating behavior in elementary school, where C earned a D 
average, even though her I.Q. scores range from 100-115. When she was 
seven years old, her mother left the home and the father kept C. At age 10, 
her little sister was killed in an accident, and C blames herself. When her 
father re -married, (C was eleven) she apparently resented this intrusion 
on her father's affection, but was and is aware of and careful of her father’s 
disapproval of this attitude. 

This fits Thorne's description of CONFLICT REACTION, wherein 
"norm -violating behavior is associated with an unfavorable event or crisis 
which has a strong emotional impact. " These norm -violating responses 
appear during a conflict and may persist for beyond the cessation of the 
conflict and its corresponding norm -violating behavior. " Such is C’s case. 
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Case 5 - B. 

B. is an unwed mother. She is staying with her mother, who has been 
kind and understanding. B. apparently fell in love - or thought she did - with 
a boy two years younger. B’s father, after a long illness, died one year 
before B. lost control of her emotions, and her norm- violating behavior began 
shortly after this trauma. 

This fits Thorne's category of CONFLICT- REACTION. There was a 
traumatic experience, violations followed, and predicting their terminal 
point is impossible. In B’s case, it would appear that one terminal point 
has been reached. She will be on treacherous emotional ground for some 
time, however. 

Case 6 - W. 

Norm- violating behavior began in the 9th grade; poor marks, 
excessive absence. W. says of this period in his life "I got mixed up with 
the wrong crowd. " He would fit into two of the categories. This is not 

•i * * 

unusual. Most norm -violators do. W. would fit in Thorne's definition of 
INCAPACITATION (a loss of ability to cope with school and classroom norms). 
There is no evidence of a trauma , unless one would term unfavorable asso- 
ciations that. V/. has limited intellectual ability, and as intellectual 
pressures increased, his self-concept and self-confidence diminished. 

He also fits into Thorne's definition of INADAPTABILITY, in that W’s 
major failures began near the end of junior high schoc ! and got worse in senior 
high school. 
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Case 7 - L. 

Norm 'Violating behavior began at a definite point in time - when he 
transferred from a private school to a public school. This is the period 
in which he began to stammer, take tranquilizers, and miss school. 

This fits Thorne's definition of CONFLICT REACTION and INADAPTABILIT\'. 
The norm -violation of attendance at school is associated with an unfavorable 
event, and persisted for an indeterminate time. If one chooses to term 
this a change of schools rather than a traumatic event, INADAPTABILITY 
applies, because the difficulties correspond almost exactly with the change 
of schools. 

Case 8 - S. 

There is no record of any significant norm-violations . He has not 
performed well in school, but has not been any problem. The fragmented 
home which he has endured most of his life can certainly be considered a 
prime factor in his poor performance. 

Case 9 - P. 

His norm -violations are not disrupting to society; only mimical to 
himself. He has never done well in school, but since his marriage of 
necessity, he misses school, appears in work clothes, doesn’t do his work 
adequately. This can legitimately be termed Thorne’s CONFLICT REACTION. 
The pressures of marriage are gradually forcing him to narrow his life into 
one channel, and while he wants to do this, it is extremely difficult at his age 
and under these circumstances. He reacts, is irritable, does not perform as he 



wishes. 
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Case 10 - W. 

According to his counselor, W. "has gone constantly downhill since his 
illness". He had muscular dystrophy during the 7th grade, and shortly after 
that his father died after a lingering illness. W. violates behavior norms 
by not doing his work in school, getting into fights, keeping his relationship 
with girls immature and superficial. Is deceptive, and also self-deceiving. 

While Hut a major behavior problem, he does violate the norms, and fits 

into category 4. He is a '-elevant description of Thorne’s CONFLICT REACTION. 

He has had an unfavorable crisis to which he has not adjustec adequately. 

Case 11 - J. 

To quote from his counselor's report; "Early period of enrollment 
included several 'trouble' incidents with a particular clique, and some 
attempts at duplicity. . . in reality, the chief problem is academic, not behavioral. " 

However, if he were to be considered a behavioral problem, he would 
fit into Thorne’s definition of IMBALANCE. He has limited ability, and his 
entire school career has been difficult for him. His "striking out" tendencies 
could well be directly related to his feeling of general inadequacy. 

Case 12 * R. 

His counselor's report states "since his father's accident, his mother’s 
illness, and his problem with ulcers, he has gone downhill. . . He’s very 
restless and nervous and when he doesn’t work he annoys others to cause 
trouble. . . F^om December to March he worked hard. ..and did an amazing 
amount of work. . . Since his girl friend broke their engagement, he seems to 
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Case 12 - R. (continued) 

have lost his motivation. . . Evidently he knows he will be exempt from the 
service, and now I s refuses to go to school. " 

A combination of crises started this student downhill. Prior to these 
events he was doing adequately in school, adjusting to the onslaught of 
adolescence, and was satisfied with his emerging self-concept. But then 
it all changed. He would fit Thorne's definition of CONFLICT REACTION; 
i.e., norm -violating behavior associated with an unfavorable crises which 
has a strong emotional impact, and from which the victim does not rapidly 
recover. " 

Case 13 - T. 

His behavioral violations have been increasingly serious. First it 
was excessive and unnecessary tardiness and absenteeism; then he was 
suspended for cutting class and smoking in school. Through most of his 
elementary and high school years he has run with a group that is a bad 
influence. He drinks with them and has been involved in a number of fights. 
Five of them have formed a singing group and this activity keeps T. up late 
three nights a week at least. He sleeps until noon some days. He also 
has a violent temper and is prone to childish tantrums. He hates policemen, 
and has been warned that any further transgressions may bring a jail sentence. 
And he has no particular vocational plans, even at age 19. 
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Case 13 - T. (continued) 

This behavioral problem could fit Thorne’s definition of ECCENTRICITY, 
particularly his great interest in singing and music of the day. Because of 
this ’’strong attachment to some special interest, idea, or cause, the 
individual disregards school. . . Norms may be viewed by the individual as 
being inane. . .The individual may adopt symbols, such as dress, grooming 
(which T. does) of that with Arhich he associates himself. 
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COUNSELING THE NORM VIOLATORS 

This is the crux ot any study on guidance. What do you say, what do 
you do, what don't you do in a given situation? Basic to this brief investi* 
gation is the key question: What approach to counseling does one take when 
face to face with a norm violator in a suburban high school, in contrast 
to the approach one would take when confronted with a norm violator at 
C.V.A., a school for drop-outs? 

If the classification suggested by Thorn holds true for suburban high 
school violators, and if, in a limited study, the classifications are quite 
valid for a drop-out, then it would seem that the same basic approach should 
be taken in both situations. 

Of the thirteen cases pulled at random from the files of C. V. A. , two 
fit the Behavioral Imbalance classification. The two clients were counseled 
thus: 

N 

"Her low self-concept seeks some type of sanction daily. " "CSontinue in 
C. V. A. program and attempt to boost her self-concept. " 

One gathers from the case study that N. is constantly being exposed - 
again - to what is considered satisfactory behavior, and these standards 
are related directly to her needs. 
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The pattern is consistent. J's counselor suggests he return to C. V. A. 
to continue his growth in recognition of the fact that C. V. A. meets certain 
social and emotional needs. 

"The counselor has already noted sociability development; movement 
away from the disruptive influences. . . " 

And again, one gathers from the case study that there is great 
emphasis on a realistic self-concept. 

There are six students at C. V. A. in the Conflict Reaction category, 

It is suggested that counseling such students would emphasize that the client 
"needs help in understanding the relationship between the changes in his 
behavior. . .and some particular traumatic episode in his l;de. Th’s waild 
include an analysis of the present and future ramifications. . .as well as what 
might be involved in a reversal of the pattern of responses. " 

C 

While there is no obvious relationship between a traumatic period in 
her life (there were two shocks) and counseling, it was very evident in the 
report that the client did talk about them quite freely, and the future has 
been planned without any further great concern about the two unhappy episodes. 

B 

From the counselor’s report: "3. is pregnant (not married). . .Shows signs 
of happiness at the thought of having the baby. . . only time will reveal whether 
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B (continued) 

the father will nnature and accept his responsibility. . . If not, B. will be 
better off to build her own life without him. " 

B’s father died, and "this disturbed B. to the extent that she dropped 
out of high school. . .During this period she sought to obtain emotional 
substance through a series of episodes wjth boy friends, all of which 
terminated abruptly. . . " 



L. 

From the report*. "Working for a high school diploma is a realistic 
goal. . . Living away from home will help him develop moi'e self" confidence. 

L. never seemed to recover from the shock of moving from private to 
public school. He is also apparently caught in a war between his parents. 

Another quote from the report: "When he first came to C. V. A. he 
reacted nervously. . . However, he now realizes that he can do the work. . . 

W 

From the counselor's report: "He has built a shell around himself and 
blows up when you try to break through. He will soften when talking about 

his past illness and his father's illness." 

"He refuses to face reality. " The assumption is that the counselor has 
taken an approach conducive to facing reality, to escape from the trauma of 



two serious illnesses. 
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The two remaining cases are Conflict Reaction types, and the 
counseling is basically the same. 

There are two classifications of Behavioral I ncapacitation, and the 
counseling at Norwalk is analogous to that suggested in the thesis. So too 
the behavioral problem of Eccentricity and Inadaptability . 

The case studies just considered give only a surface view of what 
is going on at C. V. A. A particular incident or series of related 
incidents, a psychologically sound approach suggested by Atherley as he 
interprets Thorne, and a cursory statement, drawn from the files, about 
what a particular counselor at C. V. A. is doing about the situation. The 
case studies that follow are treated the same way, except that there is a 
far more comprehensive look at the counselee's problem or cluster of 
problems, and a far more revealing exposure of how the counselor is 
helping the counselee cope with this. * 



* It is well to remember that the counselor pupil ratio was roughly 
1 to 15, with added time in the summ.er for completion of case 
studies and analysis of records of progress. This group of counselors 
also worked with teachers with low teacher -pupil ratios, and in a 
work study relationship right in the work areas. There was intimate 
person to person contact daily. 
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Case 9. 16 - INCAPACITATION 

From the case record: "Acceptable performance in early school 
years. . .began to fail in 7th grade. . .failure patterns repeated in 8th 
grade. . . sporadic in 9th and lOth. . .dropped out in grade II with D’s and 
F’s. . . shop-lifting charge at age 15, when she seemed to be having great 
difficulty in school. . . repeated the 8th grade. . . " 

For an Incapacitation classification, the suggested counseling approach 
is to place the emphLsis on re -learning rather than on initial learning. 
Counseling at C. V. A. - Prior to C. V. A. , one of the teachers commented 
that she had periods of withdrawal, and was frequently truant. At C. V. A. 
she was absent 22 days, but only because of illness. Her case record 
reads "... she is a neat, attractive girl. . . hair worn in a pretty style. . . 
extremely quiet. . . very pale and drawn looking. . . " The counselor has looked 
at her, has conveyed warmth and acceptance . 

Continuing the case record. . . "9. 19 socializes well with other students. . . 
she is well-liked and tries to be friendly. . . " The environment and the C. V; A. 
counselor made this re -learning a reality . 

The case record. . . "At the time of her parents’ divorce (which upset her 
deeply) she was caught shop-lifting. . .has not been involved with the law since. . . 
at work she lost her temper and yelled back. . . the boy punched her. . . she 



thought she wouiu quit scnooi oui iin«iiiy ueciueu lu uuiiic uaCis.. . . 



Who, or what, stopped her from this crushing and probably final defeat? 
Who was helping her re-learn, so that her record shows. . . "She has improved 
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since coming to C. V. A. . . saving money to buy a car, and for the future. . . 
has been observed talking to other students and smiling occasionally. . . she 
moved from school to school so often in the past that she could never adjust. . . 
she felt uneasy when she arrived. . . by going for interviews by herself, for 
jobs, she has learned to be more outgoing. ..9.16 will ^well if placed in a 
small office. . . she is recommended for a high school diploma in 1968. . . 
she needs attention and affection. . . ” 

Re “learning is not really the word in 9. 16's case. A C. V. A. counselor 
teacher has given her a renewed, or maybe new, sense of her own worth. 

9. 16 now knows that she counts. 

Case - John - IMBALANCE 

From the case record. . . "John has given his parents a difficult time 
over the years. . . in elementary school he needed constant supervision. . . in 
junior high school and senior high school he was a consistent and persistent 
failure. . . he was a behavior problem. . . truant. . . he hit the vice “principal. . . 

For an Imbalance classification, the suggested counseling approach is 
to emphasize the initial learning of standards of acceptable behavior. 

From the case record. . . Progress at C. V. A. leaves much to be desired 
(12/65 to 6/66). . .progress ’66“ '67 fantastic. . . John is very friendly with 
oil fho cniH^nfc at T.. V. A. , . has been elected vice “president. . . reports 
indicate that he is an excellent worker. . . since entering C. V. A. John has 
not been in trouble at all with the police. . . he enjoys baseball, working on his 
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Case “ John (continued) 

car, and sometimes, alcoholic beverages. . . he now seems to respect himself 
and feels that he is going to make it. . . he does not want to be a bum all his 
life. . .counselor is confident that he just might make it (B.S. degree aspir- 
ations). . . " 

What happened to John? C. V. A. taught him that he was all wrong. 

Now he knows he can be all right. He has responded to his first rendezvous 
with reality. . . at age 17. 

Case 9. 9 - IMBALANCE 

From the case record. . . "She has had a history of cutting classes and 
skipping school. . . she is a very heavy girl. . . she has poor teeth. , . she had 
pneumonia last year and has developed bursitis recently. . . " 

From the case record. . . "Since coming to C. V. A. she has not missed 
a day unless she was really ill. . . extremely popular, always willing to 
help others. . . employer extremely well pleased with her. . . she likes C. V. A, 
very much. . . health suffers when she works too hard at her job. . . has been 
advised to cut down working hours. . feels self-conscious about her weight. . . 
is encouraged to do something about it, and being helped. . . has a definite 
goal. . . needs motivation and encouragement. . . constant attention and interest 
should be shown 9. 9. . . these will work wonders. . . " 

C. V. A. and a counselor with the time to work with her helped Q. 9 
discover herself . This girl, as stated, fits the Imbalance classification, a type 
characterized by something which has not yet been acquired. The something 
in 9. 9's case was a good self-concept. 
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Case - Mary - UNATTRACTIVENESS 

From the case record. . . "Her elementary, junior and senior high school 
career a pattern of failure. . . she described herself as sullen , meaning sulky, 
glum, ill-humored. . . unsociable and dull . . plastic surgery for protruding jaw 
and broken nose prior to entering C. V. A. ... a nervous stomach. . . glasses 
every six months. . . her teeth need capping. . . seeing a doctor in a psychiatric 
clinic. . . extremely interested in her appearance. . . has never been asked for 
a date. . . stays home and writes sad, morbid poetry. . . " 

Changes have taken place. From the case record. . . "She has made 
considerable progress at C. V. A. , and attempts to socialize more. . . sl^e 
even volunteered to be a hostess at our Parents’ Night. . . she tries to do 
ever 5 ^hing right and looks for praise and attention. . . has been urged to take 
more care of her hair. . . has been encouraged to see a dentist, and she has 
done this. . . has gained maturity and controlling her emotions (her heart- 
rending, sad poetry) will only come in time if continues to fight for 
self-confidence. . . " 

It is evident that this ill-favored, unhappy girl has made a great 
discovery. Someone cares enough and has the time to help her improve her 
self-concept. Those last words in the case record, . . . "continue to fight for 
self-confidence" tell a story of great compassion and concern. Prior to 
C. V.A. there was little reason to try, and no one to encourage. It is 



different now. 
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C ase “ Sally - CONFLICT REACTION 

From the case record. . . "No mark above D in elementary grades and in 
high school, according to the available records. . .teacher states that she works 
hard. . .her older sister, to whom she was very close, married two years ago. . . 
father will not permit older sister to enter the house, forbids Sally to see her 
or speak to her. . .about two years ago, Sally's low grades became mostly 
F*s. . .her father, for no apparent reason, practically stopped talking to 
Sally five years ago. . .the father is very strict. . .Sally cannot wait until she 
is 18. . . she wants to be treated as a young lady. . . she wants to be accepted 
and respected by her father. . . " 

The suggested counseling approach to a Conflict Reaction classification 
is pointed to helping the counselee understand her norm -violating behavior. 

Continuing from the case record. . . "At C. V. A. she attended her first 
school dance (without her father's knowledge). . .her mother helps when she 
can. . . Mrs. . . . helps Sally individually, and it is this attention that motivates 
Sally to perform so well. . . she has come a long way since her one year at 
C. V. A. . . .from being a disrespectful trouble-maker, poor student, she 
is developing into a polite, attractive, skillful young lady. . .developing 
her acceptance of parental authority has to be worked on. . . counselor 
should try to work closely with the home situation. . .encourage the mother 
to help in building Sally's need for independence and affection. . . " 

The counselor here has gone far beyond helping the counselee understand 
her norm -violating behavior, of relating a change in behavior to a specific 
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Case - Sall y (continued) 

traumatic incident, which in this case could well be the forced alienation 
of the older sister Sally loved. The counselor has simply conveyed to 
Sally that parents have problems too, and has offered a minimum of 
analysis * only that which was necessary * and a maximum of respect 
and encouragement. . . and then pleads with subsequent counselors to 
give even more. 

Case - Jean - AUTOMATION, UNATTRACTIVENESS 

Atherley has stated that most norm violators can and even should 
fit into more than one category. This particular case is a good example, 
and is treated thus to demonstrate that it can be done with all the cases 
cited here. 

From the case record. . . "She dislikes school because she feels 
that all the students dislike her. . . she feels no love or understanding at 
home. . . repeated 7th grade twice. . . failed 9th grade. . . has paranoid 
tendencies. . . says she hates herself. . . feels she is completely rejected 
by her peers and her family. . . has a violent temper. . . " 

A description of the Automation classification is necessary here. It 
is characterized by a lack of overt control over one’s behavior, low 
frustration tolerance, and the norm violations are not associated with 
the attainment of a specific goal. There is no suggestion in Atherley’ s 
thesis about a counseling approach, but it is evident that one in this category 
probably needs some professional help. 
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Case - Jean (continued) 

From the case record. . . "Attitudinal changes may never take place 
in Jean, but she is willing to listen, and this is a beginning. . . she has 

been referred to ; hopefully, some psychological help 

will be available., .she needs freedom, flexibility, constant attention 
and affection. . . ” 

C. V.A. has its compassionate, understanding finger on Jean’s 
emotional pulse. And this is very much a beginning. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

With reference to Atherley’s query, "Can all norm violators be 
categorized in Thorne's system" the answer, from this brief exploration, 
is affirmative. 

Another question follows from the first; "Will the great majority of 
norm- violating high school students fit into the four most useful categories?" 
Again, the answer is affirmative. 

And a third question: "Do norm violators fit adequately and 
simultaneously into more than one classification? Yes, they do, as 
evidenced by the one case used. All the case studies could have been so 
treated. 

Atherley also says: "While studies comparing the delinquent with 
the non-delinquent (or defiant with non-defiant) note measurable differences 
in abilities and family characteristics, no such differences among norm 
violators were uncovered in this investigation." This is understandable in the 
group he was working with; i.e. , a suburban high school group from an 
economically comfortable environment. However, this writer questions 
this statement in reference to the drop-outs of C. V. A. By and large, their 
economic circumstances were in most cases bad, but there was a major 
difference in the kind of home from which they came. * Evidence as inter- 
preted from C. V. A. records indicates that the more persistently inadequate 
the home environment, the more prone is a student to be classified in the 



* This is treated in some detail in another study by Siegel, Talle and Wilkins 
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Conflict Reaction, Imbalance, or Incapacitation categories. This is an 
interesting supposition, perhaps worth further study. 

Atherley asks another question; "Although this investigation centered 
on a suburban and relatively affluent environment, would this classification 
system be applicable in a larger socio-economic urban area?" On the 
basis of the findings in this paper, there is valid reason to answer in the 
affirmative, but one suspects that the percentages in specific categories 
would be different. It is h 3 ^othesized that there would be more Imbalance 
and Unattractiveness classifications in the latter environmental milieu. 

Atherley asks two more questions: a) "In considering the application 
of the findings of this study (i. e. , verification of the validity of Thorne's 
classifications) it is assumed that the norm- violating behavior can be 
changed through counseling, but to what degree is the norm violator amenable 
to changes in attitude and behavior? b) In addition to counseling, what effect 
would manipulation of some aspects of the school and the environment have 
on the behavior of the norm -violating student?" 

C. V.A. partially answers both of these questions. The exploration in 
this study here is statistically undocumented, but in another study now being 
done, it is indicated that 

1. Approximately ninety per cent of the enrollees at C. V.A. are reported 
by their counselors to have responded and changed for the better as a result 
of the program. 
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2. The manipulation of the school and work environment, in 
conjunction with teacher -counselor time and concern has resulted in 
educational, vocational and social gains. 

Atherley also states, on page 83 of his doctoral dissertation, 
that *'29. 4 per cent of the cases studied became drop-outs. This happened 
in a school in which the annual drop-out rate is a consistent three per- 
cent. Thus, over 37 per cent of the norm-violating samples were un- 
successful in high school. " 

This is in startling contrast to C. V. A. 's record of graduating drop- 
outs. C. V.A. is making successes out of failures, and th€: environment 
from which these potentially permanent failures come is certainly not an 
affluent suburban environment. C. V. A. 's record is impressive, even 
granting that the requirements are lower. The challenge is to send out 
into a pluralistic society a stable citizen capable of making a worthwhile 
life. C. V. A. is doing that impressively well. 
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PARTICULAR CONCLUSIONS AS APPLIED TO C. V. A. 

Realistically speaking, the above conclusions are not particularly 
revealing, nor are they significant for C. V.A. unless a classification 
system defines a norm -violator more rapidly in order to expedite the real 
work of the counselor -teacher who will work with the counselee; unless the 
counseling as a result of the classification can move sooner in a direction 
that benefits the client . 

A counselor may read the 100 cases from C. V.A. , classify each student 
and have valid reasons for his classification, but one suspects that the 
counselor would become rather impatient with the time used in classifying, 
because the one-to-one encounter is the important step to begin, not the 
defining of a behavioral type. 

This is to say that classifying may be useful and time-saving, but it 
could also be a trap, like explaining a sunrise rather than appreciating it. 

Categorizing at C. V.A. might serve little purpose if it takes much time, 
and it might impede the warm and compassionate beginnings of counseling. 

We can almost hear the counselor saying, 'Tm not really seriously concerned 
about classifying Barbara, but I do want to spend some time with her, and 
let's not waste any of it". 
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Report of the N.Y.U. Consultant for Vocational Education 

July 19, 1967 

Raymond Van Tcissel 

Among the stated objectives of the pilot work-study project is the following: 
"....to enroll those school alienated youth in an occupational training program 
throu^ which they would acquire the skills necessary for available job oppor- 
tunities. . The N.Y.U. Consultant for vocational education was cissigned 
the primary job of working with the occupations teachers to assist them in 
developing the programs in each of the nine occupational areas. 

Beginning October 5, 1965 and ending May 2, 1967 the consultant for the 
occupations teachers spent a total of twenty-six days at the Center. On the 
first visit there was one occupations teacher at the school. It took most 
of the two year period to acquire the occupations staff. Of the nine teachers, 
only two were already certified and had some teaching e}q>erience. All of 
these teachers needed assistance in the techniques of job analysis, course 
organization I, teaching methods and the planning and setting up of the 
shop facilities. All consultation services were performed on an individual 
basis with each teacher and with the program director. 

For most of the first year the shop facilities were entirely inadequate 
because of lack of equipment and power to run the equipment. Assistance Weis 
given to the staff in analyzing the job categories for vdiich training weis 
to be provided, developing outlines for the various courses and advising the 
staff as regards to shop layout. The equipment had already been requisitioned 
and was received in small lots. It was not until the spring of 1967 that the 
equipment for the Food Services facility was anywhere near complete. 
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Hiere was some changing of rooms with the addition of another building to house 
the Automotive Services shop and the Landscaping end Horticulture facility. The 
instructor for Maintenance andlRepair was not employed until the sprang of 1967. 

After the first year of operation, a new director was appointed and equipment was 
acquired and shops were more completely developed rapidly. Each of the nine areas 
with the exception of ^kintenanoe and Repair have courses of study. All of the 
occupations areas are about completely equipped to perform their required 

I 

1 

functions. The teachers who wer^ not certified vdien they were employed are 

1 

I 

taking the required course work for state certification. 

1 

i Recommendations 

! 

I 

1. In the light of the past two years experience the occupational offerings 

i 

I 

should be reviewed to ascerta^ if training in these occupations are 
meeting the needs of the students and the oommurdty. 

2. After reviewing the program it may be found that some occupations areas 
might be dropped and others added. 

3. An occupational (vocational) advisory board should be appointed by the Board 
of Education to work with the director of the Center in an advisory capacity. 

4. Some additional equipment nay be needed. 

5. Greater involvement of business, industry and labor should be cultivated. 

The program should begin to involve the employer of the students in a 
planned training program similar to an industrial cooperative program or a 
diversified occupations program. One member of the staff should spend fu3.1 
time exploring employment opportunities, setting up training outlines, and 
supervising the student on the job. 
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TO: Professor Willidin D. Wilkins, Director, New fork University Consultant 

Team, Norv/alk, Connecticut Project 

FROM: Virgil A. Clift, Professor of Education, Consultant for Basic Education 

Specialists, Center for Vocational Arts 

SUBJECT: End of Year Report 

DATE: June 20, 1967 

Purpose 

The purposes this consultant tried to achieve during the academic year 

were: 

1. To help Basic Education Specialists to organize teaching materials 
appropriate for students who were to receive the Vocational Certificate 
and those who were to receive the Vocational Arts diploma. 

2. To help in the selection of appropriate textbook and reference materied. 

3. To provide general in-service improvement by making available reading 
lists which would help teachers to understand better the role of the 
unique program at CVA in meeting the special needs of students. (See 
reading list attached.) 

4. To help teachers to understand more clearly the objectives of the 
Center for Vocational ArtSc (See attached statement.) 

5. To help teachers to work more effectively with shop-lab instructors 
and counselor-instructors in achieving the objectives of the Center 
for Vocational Arts as presented in the revised statement of 
objectives, Noveirher 20, 1966, 

6. To contact publishers to make available to the Basic Education 
Specialists new and appropriate instructional material. 

7. To meet with supervisors, the Director of CVA, the Director of 
Secondary Education, etc., so as to keep them informed as to our 
directions and emphasis, and to provide adequate communication vhich 
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would enable them to proceed smoothly when the services of the consultant 
were no longer available* 

8. To provide a plan including guidelines for the summer program of 
in-service education for the total staff. (See attachments.) 

9. To encourage and assist in the development of Basic Guidelines or 
Curriculum Guides for language arts, science, mathematics, and 
social studies. (See attachments.) 

II. Achievements 

Progress made and things achieved can probably be best understood by giving 
attention to the reproduced materials that are a part of the ^pendix. This 
consultant does not take credit for all the things presented in the Appendix, 
rather he worked with other persons who produced many of them and provided 
assistance in helping to put them into operation. 

There were, during the year, many issues to be resolved, much planning 
to be done, many problems to be clarified, and much learning to be done by all 
of us because of the newness and uniqueness of the program. No wise educator 
even pretends to know most of the answers to problems of how best to educate 
alienated youth. This program at CVA represents many promising innovations that 
are achieving results. The roles of the basic education specialists, the shop-lab 
instructors and the counselor-instructors are very different from that of such 
personnel in the typical school. This causes anxiety because there are no models 
to follow. The individualized programs of study require much more planning, demand 
more imagination, and draw much more upon the creative resources of the teacher. 
Much more team work and cooperative effort is required on the par*t of all staff 
members. It was in these areas that the consultant tried to be helpful. 

Remarkable progress has been made during the school year by the staff. 

The educational design on which CVA was founded has become operative. There is 
now no doubt about the fact that this is a viable educational approach. It is 
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this consultant's view that with more in-service work on curriculum materials, 
a program will be operating within a year that can be emulated by others < 

A deliberate attempt has been made to encourage staff members to experiment 
with many ideas and materials related to instruction. In this, however, we 
deliberately tried to refrain frcm formalizing instructional approaches idiich 
in many cases ^rould probably have to be changed or revised drastically in the 
near future. Much more could have been done on the development of curriculum 
or instructional materials, however, we were really not ready to do this 
without further e3q>loration and work with students. The time now seems 
appropriate to pursue this as an objective and Mr. Parker has provided for 
a period of four weeks during the month of July, 1967, during idiich teachers 
can devote full time to this as a group under competent leadership. It is 
hoped that the summer e)qperience will be the beginning of an intensive 
in-service program for teachers that will continue during the next school 
year and perhaps longer. 

It ia recommended that the ideeis this consultant developed on 
Characteristics of Disadvantaged Youth (see /^pendix) be developed into a 
research project at CVA to be supported with research funds frcm the 
Oo^>erative Research Branch of the U.S. Office of Education. The (Cooperative 
Research Branch of the U.S. Office of Education is interested in research on 
alienated or disadvantaged youth. A project supported by them would enable 
(CVA to get adequate funds for assistance in developing curriculum materials 
and in improving the instructional program. 
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APPENDIX 



Contents 



1. Bibliography: Recent Books on the Education of the Disadvantaged 

by Virgil A. Clift, 1967 

2. Clarification of Primary Educational and Vocational Objecti ves of 

the Center for Vocational Arts and the Roles of St^f Members 
in Achieving These Objectives * November 20, 1966 

3. Curriculum Guide Loner 

Language Arts 
Science 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 



4. Letter to Mr. Parker on Sumner In-Service Program and Stat^nt on 
Characteristics of Disadvantaged (Alienated) Youth. This is to be 
one of the basic considerations in the in-service program for teachers. 
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Recent Books on the Education of the Disadvantaged 

Beck, John M. ; and Richard W. Saze, eds« Teaching the culturally disadvantaged 
pupil. Springfield, 111.: Charles C, Thcnnas, 1965. 335p. 

The articles in the three parts of this book treat both theoretical and 
empirical problems in teaching culturally disadvantaged children. The 
four articles in Part I, drawn from research and experience, describe the 
scope of the problem. Methods and materials for teaching language arts, 
mathematics, science, social studies, music, and art in the elementary 
school are offered in the eight articles in Part II. The three articles 
in Part III discuss teacher training and the roles of the principal and 
the community. JL 

Bereiter, Carl E. ; and Siegfried Engleman. Teaching disadvantaged children 
in the preschool. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1966. 312p. 

The methods, curricula, teaching strategies, and management issues of a 
preschool prpgz^ for the disadvantaged are described. This program focuses 
on specific learning goals to make higher rates of progress possible. JL 

Bloom, Benjamin S.; and others. Compensatory education for cultural depriva- 
tion. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. '^79p. ("Based on 

working papers contributed by participants in the Research Conference on 
Education and Cultural Deprivation," held at the University of Chicago, 

June 8-12, 1964.) 

The papers in this collection sunmarize the current knowledge about cultured 
deprivation and its relation to the education process. "A set of value 
positions" which outlines realistic possibilities for change within the 
society is presented. Ihe report is organized by traditional school levels 
and includes a section on the Negro student. More than half of the book 
consists of an annotated, categorized bibliography of research and theoretical 
papers, essays, and action program reports considered methodologically sound 
and of interest to the specialist. JL 

Booth, Robert E. ; and others. Culturally disadvantaged: a keyword-in-context 
index. Detroit: Wayne State Press, 1966. 800 p. 

Chan^>aign, 111. National Council of Teachers of English. Language programs for 
the disadvantaged: the report of the NCTE task force on teaching English to 
the disadvantaged. 1965. 327p. 
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Recent Books on the Education of the Disadvantaged 



A surv.»ey and the evaluations of a study of special English projects 
and programs for the disadvantaged are reported. Part I deals with 
the stuciy*s organization and operation; Part II discusses the language 
programs on all school levels, teacher training, and administration; 

Part III contains four ccninentaries by experts; Part IV discusses the 
language background of the disadvantaged; and Part V offers general 
reccanendations . References on the education of the disadvantaged, an 
annotated list of bulletins and materials, and an index of participating 
projects and schools are appended. NH 

Clark, Kenneth. Dark ghetto: dilemnas of social power. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1965. 283p. 

From his position as an ’"involved observer*," the author, givirg data 
when available, analyses the social dynai:dcs, psychology, pathology, 
pwer structure, and educational problems of Negro ghetto life. He also 
discusses the appropriateness and effectiveness of various strategies 
for change and examines the relationship of the Negro and the white liberal. 
JL 



Crosby, Muriel E. An adventure in human relations. Chicago: Follett, 1965. 

396p. 

Reviewed is a project in which a public school system, a university, and 
a coranunity agency cooperated in a 3 -year experimental program to develop 
constructive ways to deal with the human relations problems and conmunity 
changes following school integration. The development of curricula for 
the ccmnunity role in human relations education is described, and plans 
for a language development program for the disadvantaged outlined. JL 

Crow, Lester D.; and others. Educating the culturally disadvantaged child: 
principles and programs. New York: David McKay, 1966. 347p. 

Important factors in educating the disadvantaged child are discussed — 
knowledge about the sociological and psychological influences on his 
development, the responsibility of the schools to offer learning exper- 
iences to meet his needs, considerations for proper teacher preparation, 
and the value of parent-school cooperation. Seme cempensatory education 
programs in various cities are l /'l arized. EF 

DeHirsch, Katrina; Jeannette J. Jansky; and William S.Iangford. Predicting 
reading failure: a preliminary study of reading, writing and spelling 
disabilities in preschool children. New York: Harper and Rew, 1966. 144p. 

Eddy, Elizabeth M. Walk the white line: a profile in urban education. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday (Anchor Series), 1967. 187p. 

In a consideration of the relation of the relation of the poor to the 
urban educational system, the author discusses the social influences of 
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the urban area on the child and his particular situation in the school. 
Observations made in nine schools in a Northern city are presented to 
illustrate concretely the problems that educators and students face. EF 

Frost, Joe L . 5 and G.R. Hawkes, edso The disadvantaged child: issues and 
innovations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 445p. 

The 57 articles in this collection treat such subjects as the character- 
istics of the disadvantaged, iiitelligence testing and I.W., the ^ucation 
of both the preschooler and the older child, teaching conmunicative and 
problem-solving skills, teacher training, and the influence of the family 
and the ccmnunity on the development of the disadvantaged child. An 
extensive bibliography is included. EF 

Gordon, Edmund W. ; and Doxey A. Wilkerson, Compensatory education for the 
disadvantaged: progzms and practices, preschool through College. New 
York: College Entrance Examination Boixi, 1966. 307p. 

This book provides a compendium, analysis, and crictical evaluation of 
compensatory education prpgrms throughout the nation. The disadvantaged 
population is identified; programs are described; and such subjects dis- 
cussed as teacher recruitment and training, curriculum innovation, guidance 
and counseling services, and the role of parents and the community in the 
programs. A critique of compensatory education examines the problems 
evaluating programs, assesses major developments, and offers some promising 
guidelines. A comprehensive 101-page "Directory of Compensatory Pi^ctices” 
(arranged by states) outlines past and present programs, giving specific 
location, dates, description, cost per pupil, sponsoring groups, staff, 
services, and persons to contact. NC 

Gowan, John C. ; and George D. Demos, eds. The disadvantaged and potential 

dropout: compensatory educational programs, a book of readings. Springfield | 
III.: Charles C. Thomas, 1966. 624p. 

Forty-one articles discuss such subjects as the scope of the dropout 
problem; definition and identification; and curriculum, guidance, rehabilita- 
tion, and progTcins for the dropout. A 97- page bibliography is included. EF 

Greene, Mary F. ; and Orletta Ryan. The schoolchildren: growing up in the slums. 
New York: Panthoen, 1965. 227p. 

Written from the point of view of two teachers, this anecdotal book describes 
some aspects of the daily school life in a Puerto Rican East Harlem and a 
Harlem public school. One section illustrates in detail a teacher *s typical 
day. The bulk of the book deals directly with the children and copiously 
quotes their conversations about school and home life. 

Havighurst, Robert J. Education in metropolitan areas. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1966. 260p. 

The effect of the development of metropolitan areas on education is discussed- 
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the socied and racial stratification in the schools, the relevance of 
urban renewal to school systems, the particular situation of the Itegro 
in the schools, the nature of the b^-city teacher, and the relation- 
ship of school systems to other social systems. EF 

Hechinger, Fred M. , ed. Pre-school education today: n^ approaches to 
teaching three-, four-, and five-year olds. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 

1966. 141p. 

Based on personal observation, this portrait of the principal. Dr. Elliott 
Shapiro, teachers, and pupils of P.S. 119 in Itolem describe the staff’s 
methods and attitudes which have helped the children to a better 
education and have involved their parents in the fight for it. JL 

Hickerson, N. Education for alienation. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966. 

Hunnocitt. C. W. ed. Urban education and cultural deprivation. Syracuse ,N.Y. : 
University Division of Summer Sessions, Syracuse IMiversity, 1964. 132p. 

The eight papers in this collection reflect an interdisciplinary approach 
to the problems of urban education and cultural deprivation. They treat 
the financial aspects of change, the heme and the neighborhood as they 
affect education, the characteristics of the disadvantaged student, and 
the nature of the urban school. JL 

Janowitz, Gayle. Helping hands: volunteer work in education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965. 133p» 

Stressing the need for volunteera to supplement tutorial programs for 
disadvantaged children, this book records the available information about 
the beginning of a 3-year demonstration and evaluation program, begun in 
1964, to gain understanding of the children’s problems in school achievement 
and of the role of the volunteer in educating them. RG 

Kendall, Robert. White teacher in a black school. New York: Devin-Adair, 1964. 

Kerber, A.; and B. Bonmarito, eds. The schools and the urban crisis: a book 
of readings. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 

Klppf, Gordon J. ; and Garda W. Bowman. Teacher education in a social context: 
a study of the preparation of school personnel for working with disadvantaged 
children and youth. New York: Mental Health Materials Center, 1966. 352p. 

(Based on the findings of Project Aware and published for the Bank Street 
College of Education.) 

This book contains the results of a study of programs designed to improved 
the knowledge, skill, and attitudes of school personnel working with 
disadvantaged youth. Profiles of the five OEO programs and 14 NDEA 
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insti.tutues usded in the study are given, with four case studies 
specifically illustrating the process of preparing the teachers. Discussions 
of how these programs have been perceived by deans of schools of education, 
school superintendents, and program directors and participants are also 
included. The general iindings or tne study are summarized, and 
reccranendations for impLovement are ^suggested, EF 

Kvaraceus, William C>; and others > Negro self-concept: implications for 

school and citizenship. New Yorki McGraw-Hill, 1965. 191p. (Report 

of a conference sponsored by the Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at Tufts University, Medford, Mass.) 

Presented are papers used as points of departure for an assessment of 
the current knowledge about the relationship of education to Negro self- 
concept. Papers are; Jean D, Grambs, "The self-concept: basis for re- 
education of Msgros ; image development or seif and polity"; and VJilliain 
C. Kvaraceus, "Negro yoith and social adaptation: tne role of the school 
as an agent of change." JL 

Lanning, Frank W.; and Wesley A. Many, Basic education for the disadvantaged 
adult: theory and practice. Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 411p. 

Loretan, Joseph 0.; and Shelley Umans. Teaching the disadvantaged: New 

curriculum appixjaches. New York. Teachers College Press, 1966. 252p. 

New curr'iculum guidelines and methods designed to develop the intellectual 
capacities of the disadvantag^rd child are outlined, These "action-oriented" 
pro g rams for teaching language skills, social science, and science, attempt 
to offer concrete experience arid lo have environmental relevance for the 
child. NC 

Miller, Harry L~; and Mari one B. Smiiey. Education and the metropolis. 

New York: The Free Press, l'J6^ 

Miller, Harry L. ; and Marjorie B Smiley Policy issues in the inner-city 
school. New York: The Free Press, 1967( m press). 

Moore, G. Alexander, Jr~ Realities of The urban classroom: observations in 
elementary schools. Garden City, N.Y. : DoubiedayCAnchor Series), 1967. 

Passow, A. Harry, ed. Education in depressed areas. New York: Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, i963. 3 "Ip (Based on papers presented 

at a 2-week Work Conference on Oamcubum and Teaching in Depressed Urban 
Areas, Held at Teachers College, Columbia University, July 1962.) 

The papers in this collection explore tne d.imensions of education in 
depressed areas ( psycho logi sal and sociological influences and the urban 
teacher) and develop guidelines for program planners. Contributors are: 
David and Fear! Ausubei, Kenneth Clark, Richard Cloward, Martin Deutsch, 

John Fischer, Miriam ('.oldoerg, Vernon Haubrich, Robert Havlghurst, 
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James Jones, Leonard Komberg, Carl Marburger, Harry Passow, Mel Ravitz, 

Henry Saltanan, Sloan Way land, and Alan Wilson. An extensive bibliography 
of books and selected school reports and bulletins is included. JL 

Pederson, Douglas 0. The disadvantaged student: a conflict of culture in the 
school. Penington, N.J.: Education Consultants Collaborative, 19^6. 

Riessman, Frank. Helping the disadvantaged pupil to learn more easily. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 196S. 

Schreiber, Daniel, ed. Guidance and the school dropout. VJashington, D.C. : 
National Education Association, 1964. 278p. (Based on papers delivered at 

an invitational symposium held at West Point, N.Y., May 1963, through the 
joint effort of the National Education Association Project on School 
Dropouts and the American Personnel and Guidance Association.) 

The papers in this collection consider generally the problems of the drop- 
out and discuss guidance services and counselor education. Contributors 
are: Daniel Schreiber, Elizabeth M. Drews, Nadine Lambert, Donald E. Super, 
Herbert Bienstock, Dean L. Hummel, Bruce E. Shear, Daniel Rillmer, Harold 
J.Reed, IXigald S. Arbuckle, Edmund W.Gordan, and Robert 0. Stripling. JL 

Schreiber, Daniel, ed. The school dropout. Washington, D.C. : National 
Education Association, 1964. 214p. (”Tne papers comprising this volume 

were originally submitted for discussion at a symposium convoked by the 
National Education Association’s Project on School Dropouts, "held in 
Washington, D.C., December 2-4, 1962.) 

Reflecting a multi-discipline approach, the papers in this collection 
discuss the societal factos affecting the sdiool dropout and their implications 
for sci^l programs. Contributors are: Daniel Schreiber, Ralph W. lyier, 

S.M. Miller, Edgar Z. Rriedenberg, Paul Goodman, John H.Pbhrer, Herman H.Long, 
M^in Deutsch, Clarence Senior, John H.Niemayer, George B. Brain, William 
H. Bristow, Warren G. Findley, Morris Haimowitz, C. Gilbert Wrenn, and 
Martin Mayer. JL 

Strom, Robert D. , ed. The inner-city classixjom: teacher behaviors. Columbus, 

0.: Charles E. Merrill, 1966. 204p. 

Teacher behaviors necessary for instructional success in low income schools 
are discussed in nine articles. Contributors are: John H. Niemayer, Robert 
D. Strom, Robert J. Havighurst, E, Paul Torrance, Paul H. Bowman, A. Harry 
Passow, G. Oriville Johnson, Paul R. Hunt, and Elvin I. Rasof, and Gene C. 
Rjsco. A 9-page bibliography is included. JL 

Strom, Robert D. Teaching in the slum school. Columbus, 0.: Charles E. Merrill, 

1965. 126p. 

In an attempt to determine successful methods for teaching the disadvantaged, 
the author discusses their learning styles, the characteristics of low income 
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life, the role of the school in the ccnmunity, teacher preparation and 
recruitment, and the importance of supportive school personnel. JL 

Sullivan, Neil V.; Thomas L. Maynard; and Carol L. Yellin. Bound for 
freedom: an educator *s adventures in Prince Edward County, Virginia. 

Boston: Little, Brown, 1965. 221p. 

In reminiscence of the experience of developing and operating the Rree 
Schools of Prince Edward County, Virginia, following the 4-year closure 
of the public schools, the author describes the opposition encountered; 
the difficulties of staffing and readying the schools on very short notice; 
the training of teachers in the use of new methods and equipment; and the 
day-to-day problems of feeding, transporting, and clothing an impoverished 
population. JL 

Taba, Hilda; and Deborah Elkins. Teaching strategies for the culturally 
disadvantaged. New York: Rand McNally, 1966. 

U.S. Office of Education. Programs for the educationally disadvantaged: a 
report of a conference on teaching children and youth who are educatioially 
disadvantaged. May 21-23, 1962. 1963. 108p. 

Eleven papers describe some state and city programs which seem to have been 
successful in helping the educationally disadvantaged to realize their 
potential. To pinpoint possible factors whidi hinder achievement, some of 
the characteristics of these students and their coimunities and home are 
identified. NH 

Usdan, Michael; and Frederick Bertolaet, eds« Teachers for the disadvantaged. 
Chicago: Foliett, 1966. 255p. 

Presented are the individual papers and reports of three Task Forces vMch 
developed a school-university program for training teachers of the dis- 
advantaged. Task Force One identified satisfactory teacher behavior; Task 
Force TWo developed curricula and related experiences to elicit it; and Task 
Force Three established criteria to measure the success of the program. JL 

Webster, Staten W., ed. The disadvantaged learner: knowing, understanding, 
educating. San Francisco: Chandler, 1966. 644p. 

The 73 articles in this 3-part discussion provide a background for under- 
standing and dealing with the educational problems of the disadvantaged. 

The general and specific considerations in Part I present a frame of reference 
for the subsequent parts. Specific educational problems — biological, social- 
psychological, and intellectual — are discussed in Part II; and school- 
ccninunity relations, administrative and instructional problems, and specific 
teaching innovations treated in Part III. JL 

Weinberg, Meyer, ed. Learning together: a book on integrated education. 

Chicago: Integrated Education Associates, 1964. 228p. 
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The articles in this book reflect the individual opinions on integrated 
education of the 50 contributors from the fields of education, psychology, 
industry, civil rights, politics, and the clergy. Divided into eight 
main topic areas, discussions treat the historical aspects of school 
segregation, its effect on children, the status of integration in several 
cities, new approaches for teacher training and curriculum, legal aspects, 
strategy and tactics, schools and work, and the role of the churches. 

A bibliography of 275 references is included. JL 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Norwalk, Connecticut 



CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL ARTS 



Clarification of Primary Educational and Vocational Objectives of the Center 
for Vocational Arts and the Roles of Staff Members in Achieving These Objectives. 



I. Primary Educational and Vocational Objectives 

Objective 1. To provide a program of vocational education which will 
enable school-alienated youth to acquire occupational 
skills for available job opportunties. 

a. Staff involvement: 

(1) Shop-lab Instructors 

(a) Primary responsibility for training in job skills. 

(2) Counselor-Instructors 

(a) Provide vocational counseling and related job 
information. 

(b) Serve as liaison between shop-lab and industry. 

(c) Help students in self-evaluation of vocational 
skill development and acquisition of desirable 
seli-attittides. 

(d) Help students acquire an understanding of their 
own motivation, personal strengths and limitations 
and quality of relationships with others. 



Objective 2. To provide within the framework of an occupational training 
ripgram teaching techniques and materials which will effect- 
ively combine basic education with occupational skill. 

(1) Counselor-Instructor s 

(a) Super»/ise each student’s program of 

individualized study in the basic education 
skills related to the needs of the student in 
his particular occupational area.. 



o 
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(b) Provide sniall-group instmction to students 
with similar educational difficulties when 
necessary. 

(c) Teach occupational and related information 
on an individual and group basis. 

(d) Be responsible for intake and evaluation 
testing. 

(2) Shop-lab Instructor s 

(a) Assist in deteimination of what should be 
taught and how prpgranmed materials will be 
used. 

(3) Basic education specialist s 

(a) Provide assistance to the counselor-instructor 
in supervising each student *s course of study 
vdien needed. 

(b) Develop a library of programed learning 
materials to meet the needs of these youth. 
Where such materials are not readily available, 
to develop original materials. 

(c) To offer small group instruction to students 
with cannon problems when recommended by the 
counselor-instructor . 



Objective 3 . To provide a program of individualized stucfy for those students 
who desire more than a Certificate of Vocational Cot 5 )etency, 
and vdio are willing to put forth the extra effort which can lead 
to the raceipt of a Center for Vocational Aris Diploma. 

a. Staff invol'/ement: 

(1) Basic education specialists 

(a) By working with the central office department 
heads, to establish a series of competency 
levels in each basic academic area leading to 
the issuance of a Center for Vocational Arts 
Diploma. 

(b) To set up a program of independent study for each 
student based upon: 
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His present level of competency in 
each basic academic area# 

The speed at which he is able to 
progress from one level to the 
next. 

His willingness to assume responsibility 
for his cwn progress. 

(c) To administer tests at each competency 
level. 

(d) To provide tutorial and small group 
instruction to those students work^g 
for a Center for Vocational Arts diploma. 

(2) Counselor-instructors 



(a) To assist the basic education specialists 
in supervising the independent stucfy 
progz^ of students working toward a 
Center for Vocational Arts diploma. 

(b) To assist the basic education 
specialists in assessing the progess of 
each student and in interpreting these 
findings to the student. 

(c) To assist each student in the a^uisition 
of realistic goals based upon his 
innate ability, general aptitude, rate of 
progress, and degree of self-motivation. 

II. General Principles 

A. The length of time students spend at the Center for Vocational Arts 
will vary. Seme will desire only the necessary occupational 
training and related basic education skills to earn them a 
Certificate of Vocational Competency so that they can become employable. 
Others will wish to remain longer and receive the max^l program 
available at the Center for Vocational Arts, culminating in the 
receipt of a CVA diploma. 

B. The key to the success of both these programs lies in: 

1. The providing of an individualized program of studies for each 
of the students enrolled which will enable him to progress as 
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far cis his abilities, aspirations, and perseverance allow. 

2. Providing proper guidance and encouragement to each student, while 
at the same time assisting him in the acquisition of realistic 
vocational and academic goals. 

C. Each student should understand that the Center for Vocational Arts 
provides opportunities for self-advancement at present unavailable 
in other secondary schools, and that the stcrff stands ready to 
help him at all times. It needs to be made clear, however, that in 
any prcgt^ of individualized, self-directed study, the burden of 
effort lies with the student. 



CHP/ehg 
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Suggested Units- Continuous Progress 
High School Equivalency 
Center For Vocational Arts 

Basic Guide Lines 

1. A Carxi should be developed that shows the progress of each individual 
student and lists each unit required at a given level. It should also 
have space for listing independent work achieved by students. 

2. The number of units listed are miniinal. Students should be encouraged to 
work independently in areas of their greatest interest or need. 

3. The number of units at each level: 

Level I - Grade Nine - One Carnegie Unit 
Level II - Grade Ten - One Carnegie \Jnit 
Level III- Grade Eleven-One Carnegie Unit 
Level IV- Grade Twelve-One Carnegie Unit 

are a starting point. Experience will tell if sc.ne should be chopped or 
added. 

4. It should be recognized that when a unit is developed it should contain 
provision when it applies for: 

a) pre-test 

b) post-test 

c) related audio-visual aides 

5. Required readings should no^ be just one title for each category. For 
instance, if a novel is to be read - a selection of 5 to 10 should be available 
to choose frcm. 

6. It is possible to combine units. Thus required i^rk in gramnar and 
compositiOT can go hand in hand. Credit can be given on students progress 
sheet. 



I. A LITERATURE * 

a) One Novel 

b) One biography 

c) Selected short stories 

d) One more of any of above 

Drphasis in this group on plot development and student identification with 
values of characters in their readings. 

I-B COMPOSITION 

e) Six Compositions-throughout school year 

f) Written Reports from two of required readings 



BASIC GUIDE LINES 



(I-B) 
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- 2 - 

g) Unit Developing Composition Skills - Qnphasizing Coherence 
and Unity 

h) Letter Writing- Business and Social 
I-C SPEECH 

i) Interviews 

j) Dev^^lop Ability to Sell 

k) Report on Areas of Interest 

I-D READING 

l) Reading CcmprehensionC throughout year) Individualized- should 
show at least some growth by end of year 

m) Vocabulary Growth 

I-E GRAMMA R 

n) Parts of Speech and Capitalization 

0) Sentence Structure 

I- F SPELLING 

p) Word Lists 

a) Taken from shop area 

b) Common words in every day life 

II- A LITERATURE 



a) One Novel 

b) One Autobiography 

c) Selected Short Stories 

d) One Play 

e) One More of Any of Above 



Stress values as exhibited in readings and emphasize recurrent themes as they 
appear* in readings. 

II-B COMPOSITION 

f) Six Compositions- Through School Year 

g) Written Reports from l\^o of Required Readings 

II-C SPEECH 

h) IWo oral Reports on Topics of Interest 
One should be on vocational work 

i) One oral report on Reading Assignment from above list 
3 ) Telephone conversations 
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BASIC GUIDE UNES 
II-D READING 

k) Continue Individual Program for student 

l) Vocabulary Unit 

II-E GRAMMER 

m) Understand Sentence and Paragraph Structure Continuation of 
Work Started Last Year 

II-F 

n) Spelling Lists 



The same basic pattern would follow for units III and IV. The number of 
units and the specifics in each would be developed by the basic education 
specialist. 
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NAME 



LANGUAGE ARTS 
AREA I 






1-A-UTERATURE 



(a) 


NOVEL 


(b) 


BIOGRAPHY 



NAME 



M 



COMMENTS 



READING 



INDIVIDUAL 

DIAGNOSIS 
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Social Studies Objectives 

1» Understandings- Facts, concepts, and generalizations frcm each of the 
social sciences. 

2. SViiis- Chronology, vocabulaiy, map reading, map making, critical 
thinldng, note taking, organizing, carraunicating, briefing, creating, 
read^g, skimming, listening, sunmarizing, analyzing, interpreting, 
reading charts and diagrams, making charts and diagrams, using 
reference books, using the library. 



3. Attitudes (Values, Ethics) - Self-esteem, appreciation of other 
others, human dignity, human rights, democratic processes, respect 
for truth, self-evaluation, self-direction, social-action, love of 
learning, concern about social issues, suspended judgment. 

CurriciAlum 

Four levels are recognized as constituting the high school curriculum 
in social studies. A minimum of eight units of work must be accomplished 
before a student can go from one level to the next. The units will be 
different for each individual but they will require in each case: (Da 

level of academic difficulty cor;mensurate with the students ability (2) a 
degree of attainment higher in each case than the preceding unit (3) 
completion as per contract (4) relevance to both the iiidividual*s needs and 
to social studies broadly conceived. 

Performance 



Each unit will be selected and structured jointly by the teacher and 
student. The unit may consist of such activities as (a) reading and reporting 
on a book (b) working out a series of exercises e.g. in a text, or programmed 
text, or map construction etc. (c) performing a social science activity such 
as working in a political campaign or on a civic project (d) creating a social 
science project or (e) any other appropriate activity agreed on by teacher 
and student. The unit should be of sufficient scope and duration to represent 
about 30-40 hours of work more or less depending on the student’s skill 
aptitude and motivation. 

Eveduation 



Tlie approval of the teacher should be based on the following: (a) did the 
student do his best v/ork (b) did the activity contribute to his growth in one 
or mere of the social studies obiectives described above (c) did his level of 
attairment in the imit exceed his level of attainment in the previous unit (d) 
did he complete h\s contract. 
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The evaluation may be in the form of (a) an examination of the product 
the teacher (b) a discussion between teacher and pupil (c> a written 
examination (d) any combination of these or (e) other appropriate 
evaluative procedures. 



Certification 

A s-^dent who ccanpletes 32 units in social studies having met the 
above criteria, iTiay be certified as having completed the requirements 
in social studies for a high school diploma from the CVA. A student \A\o 
completes 8 units may be certified to have completed the first level and 
to move on to the second level and so forth. No time limit shall be set 
either as a deterrei^t to or as an accelerant to advancement or retention 
between the four levels. Thus it is conceivable, but unlikely that a 
student will complete the four socied studies levels in one year. It 
should be equally unlikely that a student vdio is serious about this woz^ 
should require more than five years to conqjlete the four levels in 
social studies. 
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NORWAIK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

SCIENCE CURRICULUM - CVA 

BASIC GUIDE LINES 



1. The basic curriculum for students working toward a CVA high school 
diploma is shown in the Content Outline. 

2. While each area of science shown would represent ’’One Carnegie Unit” 
a student may commence work in an area related to his vocationad in- 
terest. As much independent work as possible should be encouxtiged. 

3. A check-list should be prepared for each student so that a continu- 
ing record may be kept of his satisfactory completion of each topic 
and sub-topic in each of the four major areas. A space to record 
other areas of achievement in science should be provided. 

4. A pre-test and post-test should be prepared for each sub-topic. 

5e All possible instructional materials should be made available — pro- 
grams, texts, audio-visual aids. Where appropriate and feasible, 
laboratory experiences should be prepared for each sub-topic. 
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NORWALK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SCIENCE DEPAKIMENT 

SCIENCE CURRICULUM - CVA 
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NORWAU< PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SCIENCE EEPARIMENT 

SCIENCE CURRICULUM- CVA 

CONTENT OUTLINE 



CHP1ISTRY 

1. Nature and properties of matter 

General and specific properties; states of matter; change of 
state; measurement of matter - weight, volume, specific grav- 
ity. 

2. Structure and composition of matter 

Atom, molecule; element, ccn^und, mixture; solutions; sols 
and gels; acids, bases, salts; nature of organic substances; 
periodicity; ccnmon chemicals and their uses. 

3. Changes in matter 

Physical change; chemical change - analysis, synthesis, re- 
placement. rearrongement; nuclear energy - fission, fusion; 
laws of conservaticai of matter and energy. 



o 
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NOFWALK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SCIENCE DEPARIMENT 



SCIENCE CURRICULUM - CVA 
CONTENT OimNE 



PHYSICS 

1. Mechanics 

Energy, force, work; friction, gravity, inertia, escape velocity; 
simple machines; mechanical advantage, efficiency, power, horsepower; 
air pr«ssui«; hydraulics (Pascal) bouyancy (Archimedes) 

2. Sound 

Production and transmission; characteristics-anq)letude, frequency, 
wave length; supersonics 

3. Ught 

Nature of radiant energy; production-incandescence, flourescence ; 
transmission; frequency, color; measurement; refraction, reflection, 
absorption; transparency, opaquencess; application-optical 
instruments, photocells 

4. Heat 

Nature-molecular motion; production- fuels , electricity; measurement- 
thermometry; calorimetry; transmission-radiation, conduction 9 
convectic^; insulation; heating systems; refrigeration; )ieftt engipes 

5. Electricity 

Nature; sources-mechanical (generators), chemical (cells), heat 
(thermoelectricity); static, current, DC-AC, conductors, insulators; 
measurement-volts , ohms, amperes, wattage, calculation of bill;^ 
circuits -series , parallel, fuses; transformers, power transmission; 
applicat ions -appliances , motors, ccnmunications devices (telegraph, 
telephone, radio, radar, television) 
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NORWAIK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SQENCE DEPARTMENT 

SCIENCE CURRICULUM - CVA 
CONTENT OUTLINE 



EARTH SCIENCE 



1. Weather 

Air-mass theory; characteristics-tenperature, pressure, re- 
lative humidity, winds; instrumentation; cloud forms; storm 
types ; weather maps 

2. Geology 

Soils; rock types, crystcds; land forms; changes in the earth's 
crust; agents of erosion, and their control - agents of uplift; 
age of the earth, record of the rocks 

3 . Astroncmy 

Earth's motions, seasons, time, locations on the earth; solar 
system -theories of origin, motion, sun, planets, moons, eclipses; 
constellations, galaxies, conets, meteors; space exploration 



o 
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MINIMUM CURRICULUM - MATHEMATICS 

I. WHOli: NUMBERS 

1. Place Value 

2. Rounding off Whole numbers 

3. Addition 

4. Subtraction 

5 . Multiplication 

6. Division 

7. Prime and ccR^site numbers 

II. Catmi FRACTIONS AND mXED NUMBERS 

1. Highest cannon factor 

2. Lowest cannon denoninator 

3. Multiplication property of One 

4 . Addition 

5. Subtraction 

6. Multiplication 

7. Division 

III. DECIMAL FRACTIONS 

1. Place value 

2. Rounding off decimals 

3. Addition 

4. Subtraction 

5. Multiplication 

6. Multiplication by 10, 100, 1000 

7. Representing decimal fractions as oonnon fractions and vioe-versa 
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IV. PER CENT 

1. Meaning of percent 

2. Representing whole numbers, f' actions and decimals as percents and 
vice-versa 

3. Three cases involving per cent 

/^plications of percentage, E.G. ccnmission, discount 

V. M EASUREMENT 

1. Coninon units of measuring length, area, volume, wei^t and time 

2. /Edition and subtraction of denominate numbers 

3. Basic units in the metric system 

4. Use of ruler, protractor and compass 
IV. RATIO AND PROPORTION 

1. Meaning of ratio 

2. (jomparing numbers of ratio 

3. Finding the ratio of units of measure 

4. Finding equal ratios 

5. Ratio to express rates 

6. Expressing ratios as decimals and as per cents 

7. Use of ratio in scale drawing 

8. Meaning of proportion 

9. Finding missing number in a proportion 
VII. INFORMAL GEOMETRY 

1. Types of straight lines, curved lines and angles 

2. Bisecting line segments and angles 

3. Measurement of lines and angles 
Drawing angles 



4 . 
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Mathematics CuxTiculun (Continued • page 3) 

VII. INFQBMAL GEOMETP Y (Continued) 

5. Construction of triangles and circles 

6. Types of triangles 

7. Reproducing angles and triangles with protractor, ruler and compass 

8. Perimeters and circumference of cc m n on geometric figures 

9. Introduction of area and volume fomilas of common geometric figures 

10. /^plications of formulas 

11. Indirect measurement - nile of lythagoras • square root 

VIII. GR/tfTO 

1. Interpreting line graphs 

2. Interpreting bar graphs 

3. Interpreting circle graphs 

4. Constructing basic grai^ 

5. Basic statistics - mean, mode, median 

IX. /^RITHMmC FOR LIFE 

1. Banking 

a. simple interest 

b. checking accounts 

c. savings accounts 

2 . Budgets 

3 . Taxation 

a. Types of taxes 

b. (jomputation o5 taxes 

c. (Completion of federal income tax - short form 1040A 
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Mathematics Curriculum (Continued - page 4) 

4. Payroll 

a. Weekly wage on per hour basis 

b. Wages based on piecework 

c. Pa 3 ntoll deductions 

5. Insurance 

6 . Installment buying 

X. BASIC ALGEBRA 

1. Symbols of equality, inequality 

2. Solve statements by one operation 
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Ihe scope c2 the mathematics program for students at the Center 
for Vocational Arts rests upon the realistic vocational goal of the student. 
Rirthermore, for those students seeking a high school diplona, the mininnum 
mathematics curriculum is the same as the minimum math program of the 
traditional high school, i.e. ninth grade general mathematics. 

The minimian mathematics program undertaken by those students seeking 
a diploma has included a review of the following topics : basic operations 
with whole numbers, common fractions and decimal fractions, also, per cents, 
measurement, ratio and proportion, informal geometry, graphs, business 
arithmetic and basic algebra. 

Remedial work was undertaken when necessary. 

Several of the students also either reviewed a first course in algebra 
or began such a course. 

Programmed instructional material such as the "ASMD” series, on funda- 
mentals by the Addison Wesley Company and TEUAC, an algebra program by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Press were used. TYaditional review texts in paperback 
format were also used in conjunction with aids such as the con^utational skills 
development kit (Science Research Associates). Instruction was either of a self- 
help nature or on a tutorial approad^. Considerable teacher-made material was 
also used. 

Ev 2 duation of competence is accomplished by shop instructors in "on the 
job" situations. The counselor instructors and math specialist also determine 
competency by teacher made tests and by standardized instruments such as the 



Stanford Achievonent Test. 
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May 25, 1967 



Mr. Forrest Parker, Director 
Center for Vocational Arts 
Public Schools of Noivalk 
350 Main Street 
Non«alk , Connecticut 

Dear Mr. Parker: 

Ihe enclosed material v^ich lists the characteristics of disadvantaged 
youth in the categories of personal factors, cognitive factors, and 
educational values, provides information as to a beginning point in 
working with teachers on curriculien development for C V A during the 
sunmer. 



As I see the sunmer program, it will involve the three following steps: 

1. Qcplore, study, and discuss in detail the characteristics of 
alienated youth which has been enclosed. 

2. Have all staff menbers (basic education specialists, shop 
instructors, and counselors) derive and state objectives for 
their respective areas. Obviously, to do this they must 
study carefully the enclosed materials on the characteristics 
of alienated youth and see the relationship of this to v^t 
they are trying to achieve as teachers, counselors, or shop 
instructors. In other words, they must look at their work in 
operational terms and try to do two things: 

a. help the students to overcome deficiencies listed on the 
enclosure and 

b. at the same time, help them to gain skills, knowledge, and 
confidence in an area of concern to the paj^icular staff 
members. 

3. Have staff members organize subject matter, or job experiences 
or counseling techniques vMch will help to achieve the 
objectives always with the view of diminishing or alleviating 
problems or factors contained on the enclosure. 
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Mr. Forrest Paricer 
Page 2 

May 25, 1967 



During the sunnier it will be in^ssible to ccniplete all of step three. I 
would strongly suggest that we justify the need for consultants for the 
next two years at least to help all staff members at C V A to work on step 
three above. During the next two years, it will be necessary, fxcm time 
to time, to revise and to refine what we will have done under steps one 
and two above. This could be included as part of the curriculun development 
work also. 

I hope that this, along with the enclosures, are sufficient to help to 
develop a justification for proposals about vdiich we talked at our last 
meeting. 



Yours very sincerely. 



VAC/de 

Enclosure 



Virgil A. CUft 
Professor of Education 
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MW YORK ^J^^IVERSI^Y 
School of Education 
Department of Secondary Education 
New York, New York 10003 

Dr. Virgil A. Clift 
Ptofessor of Education 



Expected Characteristics of Disadvantaged Youth 

Listed below are characteristics one may expect to find among 
disadvantaged youth. Certainly no one individual would be expected to 
be characterized by all of these factors. It is true however that 
teachers who are working with typical classes v^ere a large number of 
disadvantaged youth are enrolled will be able to identify many students 
vdio can be characterized by items listed here. 

In a very real sense, the factors listed represent disabilities, 
h^dicaps, or disadvantages which the individual has that make it very 
difficult, and almost always impossible, to function in school up to 
an accept^ le level. Unless the teacher is able to ameliorate these 
problems, teaching does not produce desired results. All of the love 
the teacher may have for poor children, all of the respect she may be 
able to muster for minority children, all of "hip" language she may use 
with children, and all of the other similar tricks and devices she may 
€n5>loy, are of no avail. Instead, the successful teacher of the dis- 
advantaged must be a clinician who can help young p>eople deal with 
factors we know to be limiting the ability of these children to learn. 

This being true, the daily teaching act, class period after class 
p^iod, must focus on the factors or problems characteristic of the 
disadvantaged. Social studies, language arts, and all other areas of 
study must be organized and presented, in terms of content and method, 
so as to help students deal realisticadly with special characteristics 
peculiar to their personalities. 

Characteristics presented here represent what the individual is 
like ^ls a person. The next step is to spell out objectives in each 
area or course the student pursues in school, grade by grade. These 
objectives must be specific, definitive and relate directly to helping 
the student solve or ameliorate personal problems. 

The factors or problems in this paper have been grouped under 
three headings: 1) Factors of personality, 2) Factors of cognitive 

function, and 3) Factors in relation to educational values. Subject 
matter in one field can be used more effectively then that from otiier 
fields to help students overcome certain of the specific problems. 

The task confronting the teacher is to select objectires vdiich help 
students deal with his personal problems and at the same time help him 
to acquire essential knowledge. 
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Expected Characteristics of Disadvantaged Youth 

For example, the Diary of Ann Frank, The Life of George Washington 
Carver, or the Life of Hans Christian Anderson may do much more to help 
the youngster with a deeply ingrained negative self image than some things 
cuiT>ently being required. On the other hand, if we know the disadvantaged 
youngster tends to be more present-oriented and less aware of past-present 
sequences, we should try to modify our approach to teaming history and 
would refrain from a total emphasis on chronological order v#dch might 
remove the student 2,000 years from the present, when in reality he may 
not be able to place events of five years ago in their proper relationship 
with those five months ago. All of this is to emphasize that after 
objectives have been formulated, the next step is to select meaningful 
subject matter to achieve the objectives. 

In the process just described there are three steps: 

1) Become acquainted with the factors which characterize 
tne disadvantaged child. Be able to recognize these in students. 

2) State objectives for your course or subject area which 
give greatest proraise of relating directly to individual characteristics 
and to essential knowledge to be learned in a course or subject. 

3) Organize the subject or course in a way that will make 
possible the achievement of the objectives. 

For years educators have enphasized that we must ”start vdiere tte 
students are," Characteristics of disadvantage youth list^ in this 
pc^)er represent where these students are. It is the established consensus 
among teachers that all teaching must be related to objectives. Yet it 
is precisely in this area that all education is vulnerable because our 
objectives are woefully inadequate, if not meaningless ^ 

One of the benefits certain to come from our efforts to educate the 
disadvantaged will be more articulate statements of objectives. Another 
benefit will be a more systematic selection of subject matter to achieve 
educational objectives for individuals v^o bring to the learning 
situation different backgrounds of experience. 

Educators have begun to write about disadveuitaged youth as if there 
is something strange, mysterious and baffling about them. Actually they 
are human beings responding as any other human beings would respond had 
they been exposed to thf environment and forces the disadvantaged have. 

We ccme now to the characteristics which have resulted from this. . 



1 
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A. Factors of personality 

1. He my eriiibit feelings of negative self-esteem. 

2. As a result of prolonged feelings or negative self-esteem, he 
my come to feel self-hatred and a rejection of his own ethnic, 
national, or family, but not his peer group. 

3. Boys from certain disadvant^ed groups (Negroes in particular) 
my suffer from role confusion and be completely unsure of 
their worth as a result of living in a matriarchal society. 

4. He my suffer fran the disorganizing inpact of mobility, 
transiency, and minority group status. 

5. He my have absorbed sane of the mental and emotional problems 
vdiich are more commonly found in his family and peer-group than 
in the population as a v^ole. 

6. He my feel frightened as a result of early emotional or physical 
abandonment by his parents. 

7. Since the peer group exerts much greater influent on him at 
a much earlier age than in middle-class surroundings, he my 
reflect their values almost completely and have no sense of 
relating to an adult world. 

8. He my have unrealistically hi^ levels of expressed academic 
and vocational aspirations, vhich are an attenpt to bolster 
his flagging self-esteem. 

9. He will usually show, however, low levels of aspiration when 
concrete action is needed. Ihir is a result of negative feel- 
ings toward himself and repeated attempts that have ended in 
failure. 

10. His need for inmediate financial independence because of early 
desatellization from his parents my make him emotiomlly 

to consider any form of education or training that will m^e hm 
tenporarily unable to be self-sup^rting. He my be emotionally 
unable to accept the idea of receiving money fron his parents 
during the time that would be necessary for him to finish school. 
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11. He may esdiibit an even greater fear of the unknown than is 
nonnal for children of his age group. He may respond to any 
new situation negatively. 

12. He may show signs of an authoritarian personality which he 

has absorbed from his parents. This personality conqjlex 
includes the need to dominate or be dominated, a tendency 
to view neoDle as "in-groups” and "out-groups", relative 
resistance to change, in a . urc' '-^natural nower which 

the child faces. Ar* authoritarian person is apt to be more 
ethocentric and prejudiced than others are. 

13. Having grown up in an authoritarian hone, in many cases, the 
child may seek an authoritarian leader in school. At the same 
time, he will evidence an underlying hostility toward authority 
of any kind, which will create ambivalent feelings and 
reactions. 

14. He may show anxiety at having to work with two systems of 
values. The fact that his culture certain actions or ways 
of living are accepted, but are rejected by the world of the 
school, may lead to confusion and hostility toward one or 
both of the systems cf values. 

15. He may respond primarily with anxiety to any threatening 
situation and may attempt to solve the problems by repeated 
withdrawal. 

16. He may indicate reactions of lethargy, apathy, and submission 
in any situation which he does not feel capable of mastering. 
These are usually suppressed feelings of aggression. 

17. His massive anxiety and confusion may result in his being 
unable to maintain one kind of activity or reaction, and 
periods of submission (suppressed hostility) may alternate 
with periods of strong aggression and hostility. 

18. He may show his feelings of resentnnent and hostility toward 
the rejecting majority group (the white middle class, in 
general) . 

19. If he feels unable to show his hostility, he may turn to 
reaction foniation, where he will seemingly adopt the ideals 
and values of the majority culture, to the exclusion of other 
members of his own group. 
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E?cpected Characteristics of Culturally Disadvantaged Youth 

20. His feelings of anxiety and sense of failure may lead him to 
willidraw from competition in the larger American scene, 
especially in relation to any activities that characterize Hie 
middle class. 

21. He may show self-deprecatoiy reations in any situation. 

22. He may be prone to delinquent behavior because of family 
disorganization . 

23. He may evidence feelings of shame about him family back- 
ground which iTiakes it more difficult for him to relate to 
others. 

24. He may have deep-seated anxiety about achievement in any 
domain. 

25. He may exhibit a conplete lack of ego-involvement in school, 
and thus he may be a target for easy failure. This is due 
partly to the fact that the school, as he knows it, is can- 
pletely incapable of meeting his emotional needs or helping 
him with his problems. 

26. He may have built up a "fight for what is mine" psychology. 

27. He may be rude and uncouth. 

28. He sometimes shows little restraint and has few inhibitions. 

29. He may be keenly sensitive to insult. 

30. His major goals seem to be "to grot; up and get by". 

31. He may be unconsciously bent toward self destruction. 

32. C3ompanionship in the gai^ may be sought to make up for 
elements missing in family structure. 

33. He may have a sense of values that are not only different from 
that of the middle class, but they may be beyond the coii 5 >re- 
hension of middle class observers. 

34. He may show no fear of personal injury, may have been en- 
couraged to fight and not to be intimidated by police or 
others. In fact, he may have learned that this is the only 
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thing that works with the sli’m landlord, the slum merchant, 
the dishonest bill collector, and the crooked cop. 

35. He may have enjoyed so little attention and affection that 
he responds quite differently from the middle class child 
vdien praised for success in school o He has never ejcperienced 
success and gratifying feelings of success, and security he 
may be expected to respond differently from his middle class 
counterpcit: for whom these have become a way of life. 

36. He may be extremely bitter and justifiably so<, 

37. He may have a general feeling of being "henroed-in" and as a 
result may crave excitement. 

38. He frequently knows that he has been stereotyped as "dumb", 
"ignorant" or "worthless" and is hurt internally as a result. 

39. Ke may be loud and boisterous due in part to life style, or 
as a means of attracting attention, or because of lack of 
self restraint, or because he is excited due tc anxiety, etc. 

40. They may "giggle" exhibit loud laughter, and find humor in 
things that may not be the least bit funny to middle class 
children who have enjoyed an entirely different background 
of experience = 

41. He may have learned to make heavy use of survival skills 
needed for protection in the slum streets and in the gang. 

He may not know that the middle class system expects a 
different kind of behavior o 

42. The successful disadvantaged child may experience considerable 
trauma because he operates in terns of survival skills when in 
the slur environment, and in terns of accepted social skills 

of the miauit ^lass when in school. The successful disadvantaged 
child must operate in two very different worlds at the same time 
and thus develops two distinct personalities o As a resu]t, he 
may on occasions be characterized as schizophrenic or may become 
disgusted or traumatized by all the disgusting hypocrisy and act 
out in various ways .. 

4 
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43. He may cope with authority figures by maintaining 
appropriate social distance, and by interacting with 
these figures on the basis of the formalized role 
rather that as persons. 

44. He may feel himself the object of derision and dis- 
paragement and unworthy of succorance, affection, 
praise, etc., and may for that reason reject efforts 

of teasers and counselors to offer helpful encouragement 
or praise. 

B. Factors of Cognitive Function 

1. Even if high levels of perceptual sensitization and 
discrimination are present, these skills tend to be 
developed better in physical behavior than in visual, 
and better in visual behavior, than in aural. 

% 

2. They tend to lack any high degree of dependence on verbal 
and written language for cognitiv>3 cues. 

3. Many disadvantaged youth have not adopted receptive and 
expressive modes traditional to and necessary for success 
in school. 

4. Their time-orientation varies frcm that expected for school. 

It is less consistent with reality. 

5. They are characteristically slow er than middle-class children 
in cognitive function. 

6. They do not have good powers of concentration. 

7. They are not generally persistent in problem-solving tasks. 

8. They characteristically score low in recognition of perceptual 
similarities. 

9. They tend to ignore iifficult problems with a ’'so What” 
attitude . 

10. They depend more on external than internal control of things. J 

/ 

11. Negro children tend to have a more passive approach to 
problem-solving tasks. 
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12. Culturally cieprived children have a restricted variety of 
stimuli to foster development of cognitive processes. 

« 

13. The particular stimuli they receive are less systematic, 
less sequenced. They ore, therefore, less useful to gr^h 
and activation of cognitive potential. 

14. They are limited 1^ both the "foimal” and "contentual” 
aspects of cognitive development. 

a. "Formal” aspects are those operations or behavior 
by which stimuli are perceived. They have poorly 
developed auditory, visual, tactile cispects. 

b. "Contentual" aspects mean the actual content of 
knowledge and ccmprehension. 

15. They lack in environmental information. 

16. They have a poor general and environmental orientation. 

17. Hieir concepts of conparability and relativity are not 
appropriately develop^ for their age level. 

18. They lack ability to use adults as sources of information 
for satisfying curiosity. 

19. They lack an ability to sustain attention. 

20. They are farther away from their maturational ceiling as a 
result of experimental poverty. Therefore, they have poorer 
performance on I.Q. tests, and the tests tend to be poor 
indicators of their basic abilities. 

21. Th^ generally have not developed a concept of expectation 
of reward for: accumulation of knowledge, task ocnpletion, 
or delaying gratification. 

22. They have difficulty in seeing themselves in the past cr in 
different context. 

23. Evidence indicates that they tend to be more present-oriented 
and less aware of past-present sequences. 
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37. Lower* class children tend to differ frcm middle class 
children in the definitions of ccmnon nouns. They give 
largely functional definitions. This is prominent at 
evex^' age level. 

38. One cf the major differences between culturally deprived 
and ron-Cwilturally deprived children, is that the culturally 
deprived have a slower increase in use of formal (generic) 
responses and tend to use a high proportion of functional 
responses. 

39. They are handicapped in anticipatory language skills, i.e., 
the corrert anticipation of sequence of language and thought 
made ^ssible by knowledge of context and syntactical re- 
gularities of a language. 

40. They are probably maturationally ready for more complex 
language functioning then they have achieved. 

41. Speech sequences in lower-class homes tend to be temporarily 
very limited and poorly structured syntactically. 

42. They may have a deficit in language development in subject 
continuity. 

43. They have more expressive language ability than genei^ly 
emerges in the classroom. 

44. They are at a disadvantage when precise and somewhat abstract 
language is required for the solution of a problem. 

45. It is possible that the absence of well-structured routine and 
activity in the home is reflected in difficulty in structuring 
language. 

46. Their language development o ften lags behind their perceptual 
development. 

47. The deprived child may not have the following types of 
information: his name, address, city, rudimentary concept 
of number relationships, differences between near and far, 
high and low, etc. 

48. They have a tendency to concrete rather than symbolic 
approaches to problem solving. 
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49. They lack training in experimenting with identifying 
objects and having corrective feedback. 

50. Their reading abilities are affected by poor auditory and 
visual discrimination. 

51. Their general level of responsiveness is dulled. 

52. They often have difficulty with the verb form "to be". 

53. Often they have difficulty with subject and verb agreement. 

54. They tend to use action verbs. 

55. Usually he has difficulty in defining, comparing, judging 
generalizing, etc. 

56. He may have difficulty with auditory sequential memory. 

57. A diffex'ent perceptual disposition may be carried over into 
verbal expression, memory, concept formation, learning and 
problem solving. 

58. There is a high level of undetected brain damage among 
disadvantaged youth due to poor pre-natal care. 

59. His thought process is more often inductive rather than de- 
ductive. 

60. He has often little or no understanding of rewards that are 
not tangible or situations that are not "felt." 

C. Factors in Relation to Educational Values 

1. There is no or very little interest in reading vMch is so 
valued by school. Reading is not valued or considered 
necessary in his environment. 

2. He has not learned or been encouraged to cmcentrate, to per*- 
sist in his studies, to have a long attention span. Teachers 
therefore, often tend to term him stupid. 

3. They have no feeling that economic position can be improved 
through effort and sacrifice. 
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4. They have no pressure to maintain a reputation for honesty, 
responsibility, end respectability. 

5. They do not focus on individual advancement self-denial, 
and ccmpetent performance v^ch lecids to esteem for formal 
education, rationality, controlled and respectable behavior, 
hard work, all values of middle-class parents, schools, and 
children. 

6. They have no severe standards against aggressionu Control 
of behavior is seen to have little relevance to social 
success or job maintenance. 

7. They are not considered as "good" as are middle-class students 
who have been tau^ to control anger, inhibit direct aggression. 

8. Cultural values which impinge upon them in school are meaning- 
less. 

9. Facts of a changing economy (decrease in menial or manual jobs) 
seem remote and external to them. 

10. They display hostility to teachers and school administrators 
because they represent authority figures. Any authority 
figures that hs has kncMn have inposed constraints and 
adsidiiistered punishment. 

11. They lack an understanding of middle-class teachers mode of 
operation: kindness is misinterpreted as weakness; rv?sults 
in a disorientation as to how they ^ould act. 

12. They are used to unsupervised play, little parental influence, 
etc. Therefore, rebellious to restrictiveness of school 
regulations. 

13. Do not try to please teachers as a result of short term de- 
pendence on parents. They are not used to striving for 
parental approval. 

14. They feel conflicts between personal interests, e.g. earning 
money, being with friends, wandering around, etc. , and the goals 
and time demands of school. 
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15. They are used to a motiier vdio maintains considerable social 
and emotional distance frcm her children. They feel threatened 
when a teacher does not maintain this distance. 

16. They are used to a mother vdio desires unquestioned domination 
over him with suppressive forms of control. Do not understand 
the coaxing atmosphere of school and school officials. 

17. *niey have fear and suspicion of school. This stems from feel- 
ing of •^eir segment of society: disengagement, nonintergra- 

tioi, mistrust with respect to major instituticns of the large 
society. 

18. They have little desire to work for far-distant goals of a 

college education, etc., when know most of this is ijiqx)ssib3e. 
Result: lack of motivation. 

19. Ihey have even greater hostility toward school because their 
values and segment of society are threatened by school. They 
are aware of negative opinions the school has of them and 
their families. They know society looks down on "unmarried 
mothers" . 

20. Limited in terms of e}q)erience and gross knowledge as compared 
with middle-class stud^ts due to restricted environment. The 
result in school is failure after failure, increased sense of 
inferiority, a more negative self-image. His solution is to 
drop-out. 

21. Their status among their family and friends is not dependent 
on academic achievement, ofttn has the opposite effect. 

Physical force brings force. 

22. They come frcm an environment that does not provide examples 
and models of social skills and work habits essential for 
success in school. The home does not teach initiative, creativity, 
and self-reliance — qualities which are rewarded at school. 

23. Their cognitive style is not geared to academic work. Failure is 
practically guaranteed. 

24. Misunderstanding and alienation seem inevitable because initiation 
into sex comes early for disadvan caged youth. School officials 
may consider them "ininoral" for such things. 
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25. When a school population is coirposed entirely of a single 
ethnic grci^, or e*^hnically mixed, but culturally disadvantaged 
group, vje are not enough academic^ly successful students to fom 
a str^ sub-group to withstand pressures of street gangs. 

26. When the school population is mixed, a slum child is barred 
from social membership in the group of academically successful 
students and may find risk of identifying with its values too 
great. 

27. They are generally unfamiliar with tools ccnfrxsnted in school 
due to scarcity of objects of all types, but especially of 
books, toys, puzzles, pencils, and scribbling paper, in 
their nomes. 

28. The heme situation is ideal for disadvantaged youth to 
learn inattention. There is a minimum of constructive 
conversation and a maximum of non-instructional conversation 
directed toward the child, and roost of it is in the back- 
ground of confusion. Results: poor auditorv discrimination, 
a skill very iii^xjrtant to reading. 

29. They have great difficulty in organizing response ten^ 
to meet time limitations in^sed by teachers. Middle*' 
class teachers organize days by allowing certain amounts 

of time for each activity. The teacher may not realize that 
her view of time cis life's governor mey not be shared by 
all segments of society. 

30. In disadvantaged homes, there is no setting of tasks for 
children, observing their perfonnanoe, and rewarding of 
their ccmpletion is seme way — nor is their disapproval 
if he does not perform properly or vdien he leaves sane 
thing unfinished. Much classrocm organization is based 
on the assumption that children anticipate rewards for 
performance and will respond in these terms to tasks which 
are set for them. 

31. The disadvantaged youth is not accustomed to using adults 
as a source for information, correction, reality testing 
as in problem solving, and for absorption of new knowledge. 

They have difficulty in relating to the teacher, therefore. 

32. They are not prepared to question, or to deiiand clarification. 



1 
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33* They do not come to school with verbal fluency whidi 

serves as a foundation for reading skills, and conceptual 
verbal activity. They have difficulty conmunicating with 
teachers. 

34. They quickly lose interest in school if unsuccessful. 

This is due to weak ego developnient vdiich they bring 
to school. 

35. They have less deep-seated anxiety with respect to 
intemcLlized needs for academic achievement and vocational 
prestige than middle-class children. 

36. They may exh^it retarted academic growth as a result of 
actually having received poorer instruction and less in- 
struction than other students. Slum schools have greater 
teacher turnover, more inesqerienced teachers. This is 
also due to geographic mobility of low-inccme families. 

37. They place greater stress on such values as money and 
tend to prefer agricultuiHl, mechanical, domestic service, 
and clerical pursuits. 

38. They make lower vocational interest scores in the literacy, 
esthetic, persuasive, scientific, and business areas than 
do middle class adolescents. 



39. They learn inattention in the pre-sdiool environment, and 
their level of responsiveness diminishes steadily. This 
is disasterous for structural learning situations in 
school. 



40. They and their parents have no or little knowledge of 
the opportunities available in the middle and upper 
employment classificatiois. They have nc way of learning 
incidentcdly or otherwise the basic skills, life style, 
and prerequisites for moving up the socio-economic ladder. 

41. Parents and relatives most times feel it unbelievable tiiat 
the child has potential or ability to xeise above their 
own status in life; therefore, tend to reinforce idiatever 
apathy alreacfy exists. 

42. He seldom if ever gains status and recognition from peers 
for academic attainment and success* 



o 




J 
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43. Higher edu^tim, technical education, etc., are thought 
to be prohibitive because of costs and ability to succeed. 

44 o He has little appreciation for beauty in art, music, drama, 
etc. , and has generally heccme accustoned to a disorganized 
cluttered personal environment. 

45. He treasures items of itimediate need and access to him. 

46. He may have a wc ped personality and personality problems 
which stem from an inhospitable environment and make it 
impossible for him to function in a school environment. 

47 . The kinds of rewards the school gives have no meaning for 
him. He may feel just as well off without them. 

48. He may conceive- of his school and teachers as being of little 
worth or much less worth than other schools and other teachers 
(especially if they are segregated Negro schools or schools 

in depressed areas.) 

49. He often gains status anong peex^ and in the ccnmunity if he 
is disobedient and defies school regulations and school 
authority. 

50. The life style, language and values of the educated person 
is no different fim that of the disadvantaged child that he 
feels completely out of place with a person ^o is so different 
from him. It seems impossible and inconceivably that the 
teacher could have anything in caimon with him or really care 
for him. 

51. He has often little pride in the American heritage and does not 
feel in any way related to it. 

52. American heroes, traditions, institutions, etc., provide little 
inspiration. He sees no way of emulating any of the great or 
even moderately successful men of the present or past. 

53. He h^ usually had no help in evaluating his own potential 
ability and aptitude. He often has no realistic yardstick 
with which to measure his own personal resources. 

54. He may show i ittle respect for school property and even be 
destructive of it. 
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AN B^^ALUATION OF THE NORWALK OCCUPATIONAL TRAINXNS PROORAN 
Raymond A. Weiss# New .York University 

inrDoae of the Bvaluation 

The evaluation of the Norwalk Occupational Training 
Program sought to determine the impact of the program upon 
students enrolled in the Center for Vocational Arts (CVA) • 

Anticipated Effects of the CVA Program 

The CVA program was planned to help school -alienated 
youth prepare for productive lives in society. Specifically# 
the program attempted to provide these youth with experiences 
wliicdi would contribute to personality adjustment# educational 
adjustment# and occupational adjustment. Personality adjust- 
ment consisted of personal adjustment including self-eoneept 
and anxie^# and social adjustment including social behavior 
and attitude toward society. Educational adjustment en- 
compassed scholastic aptitude; scholastic achievement includ- 
ing reading# listening# speaking# math# science# and social 
studies; study habits and skills; and attitude toward school. 
Occupational adjustment covered attitude toward work# occu- 
pational interests# work habits and vocational ability. 

Anticipated Effects 

The project population comes from homes Which are' 
eeenemieally# culturally and educationally deprived. The 
poor home situation contributes to poor, performance in school# 
causing resentment toward teachers and toward the rchool. 
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This resentment plus the unsympathetic attitude of parents 

I 

produces alienation and failure to adjust to self and to 
others . 

The school serves to help the student prepare for a 
useful role in society. However, in a school vAiere objectives 
and methods are geared to the needs of the typical, middle- 
class society, the limited interests, abilities and experi- 
ences of deprived youth are not adequate to permit them to 
achieve satisfactorily. Failure in school increases the de- 
prived person's sense of adequacy. He thinks even less of 
himself, causing such undesirable behavior as withdrawal, 
passivity, dropout, and other kinds of failures to cope with 
his environment; or he tutns to defenses against these nega- 
ti\e self percepts such as displacement of aggression, develop- 
ment of negative attitudes toward society, delinquency 
proneness, and so forth. The result is alienation toward 
society, either active or passive. 

In the normal, healthy scheme of things, the child 
progresses from life with family, to life in school, to life 
in the larger community including the world at work. Just as 
the healthy child uses positive experience at each level as 
a stepping stone to success at the next level to end up a 
well adjusted adult in the working world, so does the 
alienated child carry forward his failures and frustrations 
at each level to end up unemployable, unable to assume family 
responsibility, a burden on society, and even an enemy to 
society. 
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For the deprived segment this country's population, 
the typical school serves to reinforce the secpience of events 
leading to these undesirable consequences. This project Is 
an attempt to break the unfavorable cycle by developing edu- 
cational and occupational skills In a setting of cultural and 
social values which are more acceptable to the group. 

I 

^e new setting Is one In which the various authority 

figures are much more respecting or understanding of social 

mores, norms and values of the students. The students will 

be judged against their own potential Instead of middle-class 

values. They will be exposed to a Sorter range, more 

attainable goal of job skills Instead of the longer range, 

more remote goal of education. Education Is not disregarded; 

It Is placed within the context of the meaningful goal of job 

skills. In this context and In the setting of norms and 
* • 

values that are meaningful to this group, students can be 
expected to achieve more In the basic school subjects than 
they would In the regular school program. 

The Individualized relationship betv.#een students and 
teacher -counselor Increases the likelihood of effective Iden- 
tification with socially acceptable authority figures, which 
Is the most likely way of effecting positive changes In the 
various dimensions of personal-social adjustment. 

Improved personal-social adjustment Is Important not 
only for Itself but because such adjustment can affect one's 
Interests and attitudes about work and the attainment of job 
skills. Occupational Interests may be limited by personality 
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deviations. For example, a person with a negative attitude 
toward others may reject jobs involving services to others 
as demeaning. His choice of jobs may be made on the basis of 
avoiding what he dislikes rather than on the basis of 
choosing what he likes. As personality deviations are re- 
duced, interests may be expected to broaden and his choice 
of occupations may shift. Such shifts may be expected in 
persons whose initial occupational interests were affected 
by personality problems. 

Attitude toward work can be expected to improve when 
a person finds an occupation in which he is truly interested 
and when he can relate in a healthy manner to his co-workers 
and to authority figures such as job supervisors. As men- 
tioned earlier, individualized relationships and counseling 
procedures in this project should lead to improved person- 
ality adjustment. Where individuals were initially handi- 
capped by deviations in personal-social adjustment, effective 
counseling which helps to overcome these personality problems 
should lead to an improvement in attitude toward work. 

One of the main goals of this project is to educate 
and train school -alienated youth for employment in suitable 
occupations. It is to be expected that youth who receive such 
education and training will perform better on the job than 
youth who take jobs without such education and training. The 

bases for this belief are as follows. 

a) There are certain understandings which underlie 
job performance. The youth in this project will acquire these 
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understandings through training, and therefore should perform 
better than persons without such training. 

b) Work attitude can affect Job performance. Persons 
in the project are expected to improve in their attitude 
toward work, and therefore should perform better than persons 
whose work attitude has not been improved through such a 
program. 

c) A person who is trained for a job should acquire 
skills faster than a person who starts a job without training. 
The difference in the time it takes to acqMlre skills may 
affect Job success. The Initial lack of success in a person 
without training may contribute to a lack of adjustment, then 
dissatisfaction, and eventually job failure. A person with 
job training avoids this undesirable experience and is more 
likely to succeed on the job. 

d) Job success can be influenced by the level of 
achievement in certain basic subjects. For example, the 
ability to read and comprehend can affect one's ability to 
follow written job instructions. Improvement in understandings 
in the basic subjects should give the youth in this project an 
advantage in job performance over persons vho do not receive 
such an education. 

In summary, experiences leading to personal -social, 
educational and occupational adjustment should make it easier 
to cicquire job skills, healthy attitudes toward work, home, 
community and society at large, thereby effecting at least a 
partial solution to the problems stemming from school aliena- 
tion and the middle-class school orientation. 
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Procedures 

In conducting the evaluation of the CVA program# de- 
cisions were made about the initial design of the study, a 
modified design, the subjects, choice of instruments, pro- 
cedures for administering the instruments, and treatment of 
the data. 

INITIAL DESIGN. Originally, an experimental design 
using equivalent groups was planned for the evaluation. The 
experimental subjects were to be tested when they entered the 
CVA program and again when they left the program. Control 
subjects who did not participate in the CVA program were to 
receive the pretests and posttests with approximately the 
same interval between tests. In addition to the pretests and 
posttests, continuous evaluation of the experimental and con- 
trol subjects was to be carried out by means of case studies. 

The effectiveness of the CVA program was to be evaluated 
primarily by comparing the changes in the experimental group 
with changes in the control group, using the instruments 
selected for the project. 

MODIFIED DESIGN. Two changes were made in the original 
design because of circumstances that could not be anticipated! 

(1) the timing of the posttest and (2) the use of controls. 

Originally, students were scheduled to leave the CVA 
program at unspecified times depending upon individual rate 
of progress and were to be posttested when they left. How- 
ever, it became necessary to administer the posttest to everyone 
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who was in the program at the end of May 1967, whetlier or not 
he was ready to leave the program at that time. The majority 
of students had not completed the program and would have been 
excluded from the evaluation if the original evaluation design 
were followed. Also, students who left the program prior to 
i^y 1967 gave little or no advance notice, and were not avail- 
able to be posttested. Consequently, they could not be Included 
in the evaluation. The decision to change the timing of the 
posttest provided additional data with which to carry out the 
evaluation of the CVA program. 

In the original design, control subjects were to be 
selected at random from among those eligible for the CVA pro- 
gram. Hovrever, the No\'walk school system encountered con- 
siderable pressure from parents who insisted their children 
be admitted, and the plan for a random selection of control 
subjects had to be discarded. 

Toward the end of the second year of the project, 
several persons who were pretested at the start of the project 
but who had not entered the CVA were found to be still in 
school. Fifteen of these students were available for testing 
during the posttest period, and the data for these 15 persons 
were used as control data for the evaluation. 

SUBJECTS. Students in junior and senior high school 
grades were selected for the CVA program on the basis of the 
following criteria: 
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1. Evidence of being a potential drop-out. 

2. Interested In entering the CVA. 

3. Absence of serious physical, mental, or emotional 
handicaps . 

4. Evidence of motivation to work hard. 

5. Absence of active court record. 

Dropouts from the Norwalk school system also were eligible for 
the CVA program on the basis of criteria 2 through 5, above. 

Students entered the CVA at Intervals In line with a 
policy of '‘rolling” admissions and were to remain In the pro- 
gram an unspecified period of time until they attained an ac- 
ceptable level of achievement. The Initial group of students 
entered In October 1965 and groups of students continued to 
enter the program through the spring of 1967. However, those 
who entered the CVA after December 1966 were arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from the evaluation on the basis that they would not 
have enough exposure to the program before the posttect In 
May 1967 to expect changes In the attrlVv ites assessed In the 
project. 

As mentioned above, only 15 persons participated as 
controls, and the manner In which they became available raises 
a question about the usefulness of their data. 

SELECTION OF INSTRUMENTS. Originally, a battery of 
13 Instruments was selected or devised for use in the project. 
Selection was based on relationship to CVA objectives and 
evidence of validity, reliability, and applicability to the 
students in the CVA program. This evidence was obtained from 
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the literature including reviews published in Euros' Mental 
Measurements Yearbook , and from conferences with measurement 
specialists. Because instruments were not available in two 
areas, consultants were employed to develop a speaking test 
and cui occupational adjustment rating scale. 

When administered the first time, the original test 
battery was judged to be too long, creating distress and re- 
sentment among the students. The battery was reduced from 13 
to 7 instruments by assigning a priority among the CVA program 
objectives and discarding 6 of the instruments considered most 
expendable in relation to these objectives. 

The original battery of instruments and the attributes 
they measure are listed below. Those marked with an asterisk 
were the instruments retained for the evaluation. 



Instruments 



Attributes 



Group Tests: 

* 1. California Study Methods Survey School adjustment. Study 

habits & skills. 



*2. California Test of Personality 



Personal and social ad 
justment. 



3. IPAT Anxiety Scale 

*4. Lor ge -Thorndike Intelligence 
Test (verbal £c nonverbal) 



Anxiety level 



Academic aptitude 



5. Brown-Car Isen Listening Compre- 
hension Test 



Ability, through listen- 
ing, to comprehend ideas 
and to remember signifi- 
cant details. 



6. STEP Science Test 



Understandings in general 
science . 
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7. STEP Math Test 



Understandings in gen- 
eral mathematics. 



8. STEP Social Studies Test 



Understandings in social 
studies. 



* 9. California Reading Test 



Reading vocabulary and 
reading comprehension. 



10. Minnesota Vocational Interest 
Inventory 



Occupational Interests. 



Individual Tests: 



*11. NYU Speaking Test 



Clarity of speech in 
reading & conversing. 



*12. Occupational Adjustment Rating 
Scale 



Work attitude and oc- 
cupational skills. 



*13. Case Study 



Self concept, social be 



havior, attitude toward 
society, school adjust- 
ment, & work attitude. 

ADMINISTRATION OF INSTRUMENTS. Except for the case study 
and the Occupational Adjustment Rating Scale, all Instruments 
were to be administered when the students entered the CVA pro- 
gram and readministered when they left the program. However, 
the pretesting did not always coincide with entrance into the 
program, and the timing of the pretest became the basis for 
identifying four groups of subjects, as follows: 

Group I - Students who were pretested in February March or 
April, 1966 and entered the CVA program between 
October, 1965 and June, 1966. A relatively small 
number of students entered the CVA prior to 
February, but could not be pretested at the time 
of entrance because preparations for the pre- 
test were Incomplete. The balance of students 
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were admitted at intervals throughout the spring 
of 1966 rather than at the time of the February 
pretest, mainly because of the ini tic 1 litTiited 
capacity of the program. The bulk of pretesting 
for group I took place in February, but smaller 
groups were pretested at intervals in the spring. 

Group II - Students who were initially pretested in February 

1966 but were admitted to the CVA program between 
September and December, 1966. Again, the limited 
capacity of the CVA program in its first year 
prevented these students from entering earlier. 
Because of the interval between pretest and ad- 
mission, it was decided to administer a second 
pretest to this group in December 1966. 

Group III - Students who were initially pretested in December 

1966 and were admitted to the CVA program between 
September and December, 1966. This fall pretest 
was delayed while the test battery underwent 
further study and reduction in size. 

Group IV - Students who entered the CVA program after 

December 1966. Group IV was excluded from the 
evaluation on the basis of insufficient time 
for the program to have an impact. 

The case study for each student was started with an 
intake interview by a CVA counselor. Thereafter, each student's 
counselor maintained close contact with the student and added 
information to the case study at regular intervals. 
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The Occupational Adjustment Rating Scale was administered 
three times at approximately three-month intervals. 

As mentioned earlier, very few persons had been post- 
tested by May 1967 and in order to provide data for the evalu- 
ation, students were posttested at the end of May whether or 
not they were ready to leave the program. 

The pretests and posttests were administered to the 
CVA students by counselors in the CVA progreun, one of whom 
was assigned the responsibility to organize and supervise the 
testing. In preparation, the test examiners were given a 
detailed orientation to familiarize them with the administra- 
tive arrangements (room space , seating , scheduling , etc . ) , 
the organization for testing (test materials, use of answer 
sheets, proctoring, etc.), and the procedures for administering 
each test. Precautions were taken to administer each test 
according to instructions published in the test manual in 
order to minimize random variations in test performance. The 
persons handling the testing sessions distributed the testing 
materials, reviewed the testing procedures, answered questions, 
started the groups, proctored the sessions, and collected the 
testing materials at the end of the sessions. 

The CVA students were scheduled individually for the 
NYU Speaking test which also was administered by the test 
examiners. The Occupational Adjustment Rating Scale was ad- 
ministered individually by the shop instructors in the absence 



of the students. 
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In June 1967, the CVA counselors arranged for the students 
in work~study jobs to be evaluated by their employers, using 
the Occupational Adjustment Rating Scale. It was hoped that 
these employers also would be willing to evaluate other employees 
in comparable jobs who had not had CVA training, but the ef- 
forts of the CVA counselors to get these additional ratings 
were unsuccessful. These additional ratings would have been 
useful as control data against which to compare the employer 
ratings of the CVA youth. 

A General information form was completed for each CVA 
student on which was recorded such information as vocational 
specialization, length of time in the CVA, age, grade level, 
absentee rate, and so forth for use in studying f::*ctors related 
to outcomes of the CVA program. 

The 15 Norwalk students who were used as control sub- 
jects were tested in the same manner as for the CVA students. 

They were among those originally tested in February 1966 but 
not admitted to the CVA program. The control subjects were 
posttested at the end of May 1967 by a measurement specialist 
from New York University and an assistant, both of whom were 
provided with the same careful orientation to the testing 
program described previously for the CVA test personnel. 

These testers administered ail of the group tests and the NYU 
Speaking Test. The Occupational Adjustment Rating Scale was 
not administered since the controls did not receive occupational 
training. Case studies for the control subjects were compiled 
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by a guidance specialist from outside the Norwalk school system. 
Through the cooperation of the schools, case study data were ob- 
tained from the records in the guidance offices, and from inter- 
views with the guidance directors and school nurses. 

TREATMENT OF THE DATA. For the four objective tests, 
the students recorded their answers on machine-scoring answer 
sheets which were processed by commercial scoring services. 

The California Study Methods Survey and the California Test 
of Personality were scored in percentiles, the California 
Reading Test was scored as grade placement (e.g. a score of 
9.5 means reading at the 5th month of the 9th grade), and 
the liorge -Thorndike Intelligence Tests were scored as I.Q's. 

For the N^ Speaking Test, speech arts specialists listened 
to the taped voices of the students and rated their speech 
according to the scale developed for this test. Speech scores 
were computed as the sum of the ratings. For the Occupational 
Adjustment Rating Scale, the CVA shop instructors rated the 
students according to the scale developed for this test and 
scores were computed as the average of the ratings. The 
method of preparing the case studies is described in a separate 
report prepared by Siegel, Talle and Wilkins. 

The data were analyzed for information about the back- 
ground of the CVA students and the effects of the CVA program. 
Gains in performance from pretest to posttest were computed 
for the CVA students and controls, and these data for tlis two 
groups were compared. To determine whether some subgroups of 
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CVA students might show more change than other subgroups, data 
on such factors as age, sex, absentee rate, and I.Q. were re- 
lated to performance in the CVA program. Finally, a content 
analysis was made of the responses of the CVA students to 
an attitudinal questionnaire concerning their feelings about 
the CVA program. 

Results 

The evaluation of the CVA progreun was intended to 
provide the following information: 

1. Effects of the CVA program. 

2. Factors related to changes in performance in the 
CVA program. 

3. Relationships with on-the-job performance. 

4. Attitudes of CVA students toward the CVA program. 

5. Characteristics of the CVA students. 

6. Relationships of results to the case study findings. 

EFFECTS OF THE CVA PROGRAM. In an experimental design, 

the effectiveness of a program may be evaluated by determining 
whether the experimental group changes significantly more than 
the controls. Control data serve to separate the program 
effects from unwanted extraneous effects that result from such 
influences as the normal growth of subjects, the effects of 
an initial test experience upon the scores of a second testing, 
and various specific events which may affect performance but 
which are unrelated to the e3q>erimental program such as ex- 
periences in the home, church, cuid social agencies and contacts 
with peer groups. 
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Table 1 shows that the CVA students improved 
significantly^ more than the controls in only one of thir- 
teen criterion measures » the vocabulary section of the 
California Reading Test. The CVA group improved their 
vocabulary from an average grade placement of 7.4 in the 
pretest to 8.3 in the posttest, an increase of nine months, 
while the controls were increasing an average of approxi- 
mately one month during the same period of time. 

While none of the other comparisons reached the 
numerical point of statistical significance, the CVA students 
did show some superiority over the controls. In particular, 
the CVA students showed an impressive gain over the control 
subjects in the California Study Methods I score, which is 
a measure of school adjustment. The gain of 25 percentage 
points which is 12 points more than that gained by the con- 
trols is of interest because of the hoped-for effects of a 
close relationship between students and teacher -counselors 
(see rationale for anticipated effects) . However, these 
data do not constitute statistical evidence of an effect of 
the CVA program upon school adjustment. On t.ie other hand, 
the data do not rule out the possibility that a significant 
school adjustment had occurred. 

It would be misleading to attempt to draw any 
conclusions from the data in Table 1 concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of the CVA program, for at least two reasons. 

^All significance tests are interpreted at the 
5 percent level. 
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The grade placement reading scores were processed in the computer analysis with the decimal point 
omitted (7.4 for a subject became 74). To transform the reading test scores back to grade placement, shift 
the decimal point one unit to the left (73.78 becomes 7.4). 
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First, as mentioned earlier the initial plan for selecting 
a control group had to be abandoned, and the control sub- 
jects used in the study were simply those still in school 
at the end of the second year of the project. Most of the 
original group who were pretested but not admitted to CVA 
had left school for a variety of reasons. 

Those who did not leave, including the 15 controls, 
might have stayed in school for reasons that made them dif- 
ferent from the students admitted to the CVA. These reasons 
could become selective factors that cause the controls and 
experimental students to respond differently to their ex- 
periences over the span of the project. If so, control 
would be diminished or lost and differences or the lack of 
differences between control and CVA students would defy 
interpretation. 

Second, the large variations among students contributed 
CO an increase in the error term used in the statistical test 
of significance, and decreased the liklihood of demonstrating 
significant effects of the CVA, even if they had existed. 
Although the reasons for these large variations are unknown, 
the test examiners had pointed out from time to time their 
concern about distractions such as interruptions during 
testing, background noises from the operation of vocational 
shops, the discomfort of desks which v/ere too low, and the 
temptation to look at objects in the rooms such as aquariums, 
toys, coffee making machines, or other students inclose 
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proximity. Such conditions could easily affect a student's 
performance and increase the variability of scores. 

Originally, the control and CVA students were to be 
compared using a simple analysis of covariance, in which 
performance in the criterion measures were to be adjusted 
for differences between the two groups in initial test per- 
formance, initial reading level and initial I.Q. The effect 
of control on these sources of variation between groups 
would be to reduce the size of the error term in the test 
of significance. Unfortunately, the covariance analysis 
had to be abandoned when it was found that the number of 
subjects for whom complete data were available was too small 
to be of use. The problem of missing data reflects a 
difficulty in conducting evaluations involving school- 
alienated youth. Many of these youngsters purposely stayed 
away from the testing sessions, and from repeatedly-scheduled 
makeups. Others filled out the answer sheet incorrectly and 
their data had to be discarded. 

The CVA data in Table 1 represent groups I and II, 
both of whom took the pretest in February 1966. Group III, 
which was pretested in December 1966, was omitted so that 
the CVA data would cover approximately the same interval of 
time between pretest and posttest as for the control subjects. 

FACTORS RELATED TO CHANGES IN PERFORMANCE IN THE CVA 
PROGRAM. Tables 2-4 provide some information about factors 
that may modify the impact of the CVA program. 
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In Table 2 , students below the median age are com- 
pared with students above median age. Table 3 compares 
below-median with above-median absentee rate prior to en- 
trance into the CVA. In Table 4, boys are compared with 
girls. 

The t’s in the last column on th«' right side of each 
table show that, test by test, the program does not appear 
to be more effective for onv® age than another, for one ab- 
sentee rate than another, nor for one sex than anoth^ir. 

None of the t's are statistically significant. However, 
when the results are inspected for all of the tests as a 
group, students with lower absentee, rates h^ve almost con- 
sistently higher gains from pretest to posttsst tnan do 
students with higher absentee rates (Table 3) . Also, boys 
gain more than girls for 10 out of 13 measurements (Table 4). 
In age, however, the advant^ige in test performance appears 
to be divided equally between younger and older students. 
These impressions were submitted to White's test for the 
difference between sets of measurements. White' s test makes 
use of ranking methods without the necessity of making any 
assumptions about the form of distribution of the measure- 
ments. The results are presented in Table 5. Absentee rate 
prior to entering CVA was found to be a significant factor 
in the amount of gain shown for the 13 test variables, while 
age at entrance to CVA and sex of the students were not 
significant. Significance is established when either T or T' 
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TABLE 5 

RANK ORDER OF AVERAGE GAINS FROM PRETEST TO POSTTEST 
FOR 13 TEST VARIABLES WHEN STUDENTS ARE 
GROUPED BY SELECTED FACTORS 



Variables 


Absentee 
Prior to 


Rate 

CVA 


Age at 
to 


Entrance 

CVA 


Sex of 


Student 


Below 

Median 


Above 

Median 


Below 

Median 


Above 

Median 


Male . 


Female 


Calif. Study 
Methods I 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Calif. Study 
Methods II 


14 


26 


25 


24 


23 


26 


Calif. Study 
Methods III 


6 


13 


5 


12 


8 


9 


Calif. Study 
Methods-Total 


4 


8 


3 


7 


4 


3 


Calif. Test of 
Personality- 
Personality Ad- 
justment 


2 


25 


4 


9 


5 


10 


Calif. Test of 

Personality-Social 

Adjustment 


7 


11 


6 


16 


12 


7 


Calif. Test of 

Personality-Total 


5 


19 


8- 


10 


11 


6 


Lorge -Thorndike - 
Verbal 


22 


23 


22 


15 


16 


22 


Lorge -Thorndike - 
Nonverbal 


9 


10 


23 


11 


14 


18 


Lorge -Thorndike - 
Total 


12 


21 


19 


14 


13 


17 


Occupational Ad- 
justment Scale- 
General 


24 


18 


26 


13 


20 


24 


Occupational Ad- 
justment Scale- 
Occupational 
Ability 


16 


20 


20 


18 


15 


25 


Occupational Ad- 
justment Scale- 
Total 


15 


17 


21 


17 


19 


21 


T 


s 137 (slg.) 


T = 168 (NS) 


T • 162(NS) 


T 


*« n^Cn^+l) - T 


T'= 13(14) - 168 


T’* 13(14) - 16J 




= 13(14) 


- 137 


« 183 


s 189 





« 214 
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Is found to be equal to or less than the appropriate value 
In the probability table for T and T* . To be significant 
at the 5 percent level for 13 pairs of data, T or T' must 
be 137 or less. 

These findings may have Implications for future 
evaluations of training programs for alienated youth. In 
looking for evidence of the program's effectiveness, analyses 
should be made of subgroups since It Is possible that the 
program may be mc^e effective for one subgroup such as stu- 
dents with low absentee rates than for another subgroup 
such as students with high absentee rates. In the present 
evaluation, a comparison of dropouts vs. potential dropouts 
was possible but was not made because of excessive missing 
data. 

REIATIONSHIPS WITH ON-THE-JOB PERFORMANCE. As men- 
tioned earlier, CVA students who worked In jobs as part of 
the work-study program were rated by their employers using 
the Occupational Adjustment Rating Scale. Control data were 
sought In the form of employer ratings of youth In similar 
jobs who did not attend the CVA, but these data could not 
be obtained. Instead of comparing CVA and control data, 
relationships were computed between the employer ratings of 
CVA youth and their scores on the test battery used In the 
project. The resulting correlation coefficients are shown 
In Tables 6 and 7. 
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Table 6 shows correlations between employer occupa- 
tional ratings and the pretest scores on the test battery 
for groups I and II combined. Significant correlations with 
employer ratings were found for the vocabulary section of 
the California Reading Test, for the NYU Speech Test, and 
for ratings by CVA shop instructors using the Occupational 
Adjustment Rating Scale. 

The correlations between employers' ratings and the 
reading test show that the ability to understand words 
(vocabulary) is more predictive of job success than is read- 
ing comprehension. These results raise a question about 
the relative importance of reading and speaking on the job. 
While knowledge of vocabulary can help in speaking as much 
as in reading, reading comprehension helps only with reading. 

If speaking is important to job success, the correla- 
tions between scores on the speaking test and employer 
ratings should reflect this importance, and they do to some 
extent. The highest correlations in Table 6 are between 
employer ratings and scores on the NYU Speaking Test. These 
results would make it meanir. ,* al to hypothesize that speaking 
skills contribute to success in job training, and that an 
emphasis upon speech in vocational training would increase a 
p©rson' s chances of job success. The correlations in Table 6 
would not be useful in testing these hypotheses since correla 
tions generally may not be used to infer cause and effect. 
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However, in future evaluations of occupational training 
programs, it might be worthwhile to design an experiment in 
which the effects of speech training upon job success could 
be assessed. 

The correlations between the CVA shop instructors* 
ratings and the employers* ratings were low but significant 
for the two parts of the rating scale (general and occupa- 
tional ability) but were not significant for the total score 
on the scale. It should be noted that these correlations 
reflect the initial rating by the CVA shop instructors early 
in the vocational training while the employers* ratings were 
made at the end of the second year. Because the students 
were rated at different times by the shop instructors and 
the employers, no inferences can be made about the consistency 
with which they rated the same individuals. 

In inspecting the low correlations in Table 6, of 
particular interest is the lack of correlation between em- 
ployers* ratings and study methods (including attitude 
toward school as measured by part T of the Study Methods 
Survey), personality, reading comprehension, and intelligence. 
These correlations would suggest that persons entering the 
program with low scores in these attributes have as much 
chance to succeed on the job as persons with more positive 
attributes. 
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Table 7 shows correlations between employer occupa- 
tional ratings and the posttest scores on the test battery. 
Unlike the correlations involving the pretest data, the 
posttest scores that measure school adjustment (California 
Study Methods Survey I), personality adjustment, both 
personal and social, (California Test of Personality), and 
reading comprehension (California Reading Test) correlate 
significantly with the employers' ratings. These data can 
be interpreted to mean that among the students who went 
through the CVA program, there was some tendency for those 
with higher scores in personality, school adjustment and 
reading comprehension to also receive the higher occupation 
ratings by their employers. These results do not mean that 
some students performed better on the job than others be- 
cause of the beneficial effects of the CVA program upon 
their personal, social, and school adjustment. However, in 
view of the significant correlations, it would be plausible 
to hypothesize such a beneficial effect and plan an evalua- 
tion design in the future that permits the hypothesis to be 
tested. 

The significant correlations between the occupational 
adjustment ratings of the CVA shop instructors and the job 
employers are not surprising since both the shop instructors 
and employers were rating the same persons on the same 
qualities at the same time. However, the correlations were 
higher for the general part of the rating scale than for the 
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occupational abilities part. The former reflects the student's 
attitude toward work while the latter is a measure of the 
student's occupational skill. These relationships suggest 
that the CVA shop instructors and the employers are more 
consistent in recognizing the quality of the students' 
attitudes toward work than in judging the occupational skills 
of these youths. Although only speculative, it is possible 
that the skills needed in their jobs away from the CVA were 
somevhat different from the tasks on which the students were 
rated in the CVA. If so, the CVA instructors and employers 
might be consistent, but merely rating different abilities. 
Attitude toward work appears to be a fairly general quality, 
and therefore might be less expected to differ between the 
CVA shop and the job away from the CVA. 

ATTITUDES OF CVA STUDENTS TOWARD THE CVA PROGRAM. Near 
the end of the second year of the CVA program, the students 
were given the chance to indicate how they felt about their 
experiences in the CVA. Table 8 shows the students' re- 
sponses to a 5-point attitude scale. Their satisfaction with 
the program can be seen in the right-hand column where 
84 percent of the group indicated they were pleased with the 
program. Only 6 percent expressed disappointment in the 
program. The other 10 percent were uncertain of their 
feelings about the program. 

Table 9 provides some information about factors 
related to the students' attitude toward the CVA. 
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TABLE 8 

ATTITUDES TOWARD CVA PROGRAM 



Attitude 


Group I 


Group II 


Group 


III 


Total 


N 


7. 


N 


t 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Very Pleased 


20 


48 


4 


25 


10 


35 


34 


39 


Pleased 


17 


40 


9 


56 


13 


45 


39 


45 


Not Sure 


3 


7 


1 


6 


5 


17 


9 


10 


Disappointed 


2 


5 


1 


6 


0 


— 


3 


4 


Very Disappointed 




mm mm 




6 


-1 


3 


-2 


2 




42 




16 




29 




87 
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TABLE 9 

RELATlONShIr OF ATTITUDES TOWARD CVA 
TO SELECTED FACTORS 





Absentee 


Rate in CVA 






Attitudes 


Below-Median 


Above -Median 






Very Pleased 


15 


7 






Pleased 


16 


4 


N • 


49 








DF = 


3 


Not Sure 


2 


2 


2 


3.62 (NS) 








Disappointed 


1 


2 





Employer Occupational Rating 



Very Pleased 
Pleased 
Not Sure 
Disappointed 


4 

7 

3 

3 


9 

11 

0 

0 


N • 

DF ■ 


37 

3 

8.63 


(sig.) 






Absentee Rate 


Prior to CVA 










Very Pleased 


7 


12 










Pleased 


10 


*9 


N ■ 


42 












DF » 


3 






Not Sure 


0 


1 


2 














- 


1.88 


(NS) 




Disappointed 


1 


2 




• 







Age at Entrance to CVA 



Very Pleased 


7 


17 




Pleased 


12 


14 


N « 57 






. 


DF » 3 


Not Sure 


3 


1 










• 3.67 (NS) 


Disappointed 


1 


2 
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Attitude responses were compared for students above and 
below the median for the following factors: Absentee rate 

prior to CVA, absentee rate in CVA, employer occupational 
rating, length of time in CVA, and age at entrance into CVA. 
Comparisons of attitudes were also made between students 
placed in jobs vs. students not placed in jobs, males vs. 
females, and dropouts vs. potential dropouts. As can be 
seen in the table, only one factor, the employer occupational 
ratings, was significantly related to attitude. Students 
with higher employer ratings were more pleased with the CVA 
program than those with lower employer ratings. It is 
reasonable to expect that persons who are satisfied will 
put forth more effort than those who are dissatisfiedr and 
the relationship between attitude and employer ratings shown 
in Table 9 is consistent with this expectation. 

Tables 10-15 show what the students expected from 
the CVA program, and what they liked and didn't like about 
the program. On the question of what was expected from the 
CVA program (Table 10) , the first four responses in order of 
frequency had to do with education or training and the fifth 
response had to do with employment > The remaining responses 
could be labeled "trying to get ahead." Clearly, the CVA 
students were interested in their futures and they hoped 
that education and job training would help them get ahead. 
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TABLE 10 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: WHAT SHOULD STUDENTS 

GET OUT OF THE CVA PROGRAM? 



Rank 


Response 


N 


1 


High School Diploma 


42 


2 


Vocational Job Training 


32 


3 


Education 


22 


4 


Vocational Certificate 


20 


5 


A Job or Trade 


16 


6 


Everything They Want 


7 


7 


Better Life and Future 


5 


8 


Learn to be Responsible 


3 


9 


m 

More Than They are Getting 


1 




No Answer 


9 
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In Table 11 the students indicated what they liked most 
about the CVA program. Most frequently, they liked the teachers 
and the way they (the students) were treated by them, the shops 
and machines, and the conditions under which the program was 
run such as freedom, not too many rules, coffee and smoking 
breaks, and the flexible scheduling. The nice things that 
happened in the CVA (Table 12) paralleled the information shown 
in Table 11. 

Given a chance to complain about he CVA program (Tables 
13 and 14) they said most frequently that there was nothing 
they disliked about the CVA and nothing about the CVA program 
made them mad. This response is a tribute to the efforts of 
the CVA staff. It is interesting to note that the things the 
students liked the most, in particular the teachers and the 
shops and equipment, were the things the students were in- 
clined to complain about. They wanted more tools, and equip- 
ment that would work. Arguments with the teachers made them 
mad more than anything else. What appears to be a contra- 
diction might be merely an expression of liking to work with 
teachers and with machines, and being unhappy When they didn't 
get along with the teachers or when the machinery didn't work. 

When asked for suggestions on how to improve the CVA 
program (Table 15) , the students again called attention to 
the shops and shop equipment. Of equal concern to the students 
was their recommendation that more attention be paid to sports 



and recreation 
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TABLE 11 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
WHAT DO YOU LIKE MOST ABOUT THE CVA? 



Rank 


Response 


N 


1 


The Teachers 


27 


2 


Teachers Don't Push; You Work 
at Your Ovm Speed 


22 


3 


The Shops and Machines 


19 


4 


Not Many Rules; Freedom 


17 


5 


Coffee and Smoking Breaks 


12 


6 


Short, Flexible Hours 


11 


7.5 


Teaching Methods 


7 


7.5 


Learning to Get a Job 


7 


9.5 


The School 


5 


9.5 


Learning What You Want 


5 


11 


Work and Go to School at 
the Same Time 


4 


12 


Everything in General 


3 


13 


Don't Know 


2 


14.5 


The Students 


1 


14.5 


Trips 


1 




No Answer 


14 




1 



L! 
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TABLE 12 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: WHAT HAPPENED 

TO YOU IN THE CVA THAT WAS NICE? 

Rank Responses N' 

1 Nothing; Don't Know 22 

2 Became Interested in School 11 

3 Learned What I Wanted to Learn 10 

4 Found a Job 9 

6 Meeting Friends 6 

6 Learned About Cars 6 

6 Coming to the CVA 6 

8 Meeting Teachers 5 

9 Learned Landscaping 3 

10 Teachers Didn't Push or Force 

You to Work 2 

No Answer 39 
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TABLE 13 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
WHAT DON*T YOU LIKE ABOUT THE CVA? 



Rank 


Responses 


N 


1 


Nothing; Like It All 


28 


2 


Not Enough Tools; Equipment 
Didn't Work; No Electricity 


11 


3 


The Teachers 


9 


4 


Not Enough Sports 


7 


5.5 


Too Much Freedom 


6 


5.5 


The People at CVA Including 
Other Kids 


6 


7 


Not Organized 


5 


8.5 


Teaching Methods 


3 


8.5 


Not Enough Help With School Work 


3 


11 


Filling Out Job Sheets 


1 


11 


Testing 


1 


11 


Don't Know 


1 




No Answer 


37 
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TABLE lA 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: WHAT HAPPENED 

IN THE CVA PROGRAM THAI MADE YOU MAD? 



Rank 


Responses 


N 


1 


Nothing 


48 


2 


Argument With Teacher/Counselor 


10 


3 


No Sports; Can't Play Ball 


4 


5 


Broken Promises 


3 


5 


Loss of Course Credit 


3 


5 


Didn't Get Class I Wanted 


3 


8 


Courses Moved Too Fast 


2 


8 


Nothing In Shop Works ' 


2 


8 


Theft; Stealing Equipment 


2 


10.5 


Not Knowing What to Do About 
High School Diploma 


1 


10.5 


The Testing 


1 




No Answer 


40 
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TABLE 15 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
HOW CAN WE MAKE THE CVA PROGRAM BETTER? 



Rank 


Responses 


N ■ 


2 


Bigger and More Shops and Shop 
Equipment 


17 


2 


More Sports, Recreation and 
Recreation Facilities 


17 


2 


Nothing; Everything Is Alright 


17 


4 


Get More Organized 


8 


5 


More Discipline 


6 


6 


More Flexible Schedule 


5 


8 


Allow Smoking In Study Area 


2 


9 

8 


Staff Should Learn More 


2 


8 


Discontinue the School 


2 


10 


Miscellaneous: Add Driver Training » 

Have Longer Breaks, Get a Parking 
Lot, More Girls 


1 




No Answer 


41 
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Overall, the students appeared to be concerned about 
their futures and interested in an opportunity for educati< 
and vocational training. They liked the CVA program but ex- 
pressed the desire for improvements, equipment and facilities 
in particular. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CVA STUDENTS. Table 16 presents 
a summary of all of the data collected during the evaluation 
of the students in the project (except case studies) and 
provides information about the characteristics of the students. 
Without attempting to cover everything in the table, here 
are some observations about the data. 

As a grou*>, the CVA students came from educationally, 
culturally and economically deprived home lives, and it was 
expected that their performance on tests would fall below the 
national norms for these tests. The data confirm this ex- 
pectatlon. The average I.Q. of CVA students falls approxi- 
mately one standard deviation below the norm. For the Cali- 
fornia Study Methods Survey, roughly 75 percent of students 
used to develop the national norms scored higher thsui the 
average CVA student. The same is true for performance in 
the California Test of Personality* In reading, the CVA 
students presented a slightly different picture. On the 
average, CVA students had completed the ninth grade just 
prior to entering the CVA, and were reading approximately one 
and one-half grades below that level at entrance into the CVA. 
However, norm tables make adjustments for intelligence since 
educators have long been aware that reading performance re- 
flects mental maturity in addition to acquired skills. With 
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Length of Time in CVA (months) 

Still In CVA 54 14.4 3.4 22 8.9 1.42 49 8.4 1.9 

Completed-Received Certificate 8 14.1 2.6 No Data 1 9.0 0.0 

Completed-Received Diploma 2 13.0 4.0 No Data No Data 

Dropped Out of CVA 23 9.0 4.8 3 6.0 2.4 5 4.6 1.0 
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an average I.Q. approximately one standard deviation below 
national norms, the CVA students are just about at the national 
norm in reading for students of their intellectual status. 

The above information might explain the similarity 
between nonverbal and verbal I.Q, scores which are revealed 
in Table 14. Poor readers are expected to perform better on 
the nonverbil battery than on the verbal battery. CVA students 
performed equally well on both batteries suggesting that 
reading skill did not interfere with performance on the in- 
telligence tests. 

It is interesting to note that on the average, CVA 
students reached the ninth grade at the age of 16, which is 
a lag of two years from normal v<5xpectancy for a child who 
enters kindergarten at the age of five. 

The absentee rate of students in the CVA was poorer 
than their rate of absence prior to entering the CVA. Some of 
the teacher -counselors at the CVA were aware cf these records 
and expressed concern that these data might be interpreted 
incorrectly to mean that the students were dissatisfied with 
the CVA program. They pointed out that the picture of absen- 
teeism in the CVA was spurious and resulted from unusual sit- 
uations such as the responsibility of taking care of a baby 
and other responsibilities such as jobs. These comments sug- 
gest that the absenteeism data should be interpreted with 
caution. 
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It Is also Interesting to note that the en^loyers In 
jobs held by students under the work-study plan tended to 
rate the CVA students a little higher than did the shop in- 
structors. There does not appear to be any special explan- 
ation for this finding except possibly that the ratings 
represented different situations. In the CVA, the students 
were rated on what they learned while it is quite likely 
that the employers rated the students on their productivity 
on the job. However, significant correlations were found 
between the CVA instructors' ratings and the employers ratings, 
indicating a tendency for students rated higher by the shop 
Instructors to also be rated higher by the employers. 

RELATIONSHIPS OF RESULTS TO THE CASE STUDY FINDINGS. 

The case studies of the CVA students are presented elsewhere 
in the project report in an analysis prepared by Siegel, 

Talle, and Wilkins. Although the case study is part of the 
evaluation of the CVA program, it would be repetitious to 
review the findings here, and the reader is referred to 
REPORT' II in this dociunent for the detailed information pro- 
vided by the case studies. One purpose of the case studies 
was to help verify the findings of the various other phases 
of the evaluation. When the case study data were compared 
with the other findings, these two independent sources of 
evaluation tended to agree. The following discussion il- 
lustrates this agreement. 
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The case studies showed that youngsters who left high 
school to come to CVA displayed hostility toward their previous 
school environment cuid then changed their outlooh after entering 
the CVA. The scores of these students on the California Study 
Methods Survey test, part I, tend to support these observa- 
tions. Table 1 (see page 17) shows that at the outset the 34 
CVA students (for whom there was both pretest and posttest data) 
averaged approximately 30 percentage points below national 
norms on attitude toward school, but that by the end of the 
second year at the CVA, their scores on this test had risen 
25 percentage points to only 6 points below the national 
norms. As mentioned earlier, this was one of the most im- 
pressive changes found in the CVA youth. 

It is generally loiown that one of the major factors 
in poor school adjustment is unsatisfactory home life, so 
it came as no surprise when the case stu :ies revealed that 
the majority of CVA students lived under poor home conditions 
in which households were disrupted and demoralized. As Siegel, 
Talle, and Wilkins pointed out, many students csune from broken 
homes, homes with friction between parents, homes with tension 
between parents and children, and homes in which there was 
little or no evidence of family cohesion. As expected, the 
case studies also revealed that many of the CVA students had 
unresolved problems and difficulties with personal and social 
adjustment. A major purpose of the CVA program was to help 
students with their problems and to improve their personality 
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adjustment, Siegel, Talle, and Wilkins reported gratifying 
changes and stated that over 80 percent of the students changed 
and grew in such qualities of personality adjustment as ability 
to concentrate, social behavior, relations with peers, con- 
fidence and maturity, outlook, bearing, personal satisfaction, 
and appearance. 

The extent of the problems of adjustment revealed by 
the case studies corresponded with the scores on the California 
Test of Personality. Table 1 (see page 17) shows that the 
CVA students averaged approximately 25 percentage points 
below national norms on total adjustment in the personality 
test. However, the slight Improvement in personality adjust- 
ment test scores from pretest to posttest does not appear to 
be as encouraging as are the chauiges reported by the CVA 
counselors. However, this discrepancy between case study 
findings and test results may be more apparent than real. 
Siegel, Talle, and Wilkins found that more students from good 
homes (stable and intact with strong family values) showed 
improvement in adjustment than did students from very poor 
homes (broken homes or with difficult parents) . It is pos- 
sible that the students from good homes Increased their per- 
sonality test scores more than can be seen from the data of 
all students shown in Table 1. If a follow-up study is made 
at a later date, it might be profitable to study the inter- 
action between adjustment gains and home conditionc. 
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The case-study finding that a number of students were 
stijil in need of a great deal more counseling and that several 
were recommended for psychiatric aid agrees with the findings 
in Table 1 which shows that at the time of the pcsttest, the 
CVA students were still approximately 20 percentage points 
below the national norms for total adjustment. It is quite 
possible that these findings underestimate the potential 
effectiveness of the CVA program since it is not loiown how 
much more improvement in adjustment would have occurred if 
all students had completed their experiences at the CVA be- 
fore being posttested. Only part of the group was ready to 
leave the CVA following the posttesting. 

The report of the case studies reflects a general 
tone of optimism regarding the impact of the CVA upon the 
students enrolled in the program. Siegel, Talle, and Wilkins 
repeatedly report on the, positive response of the students 
to the counselors, other staff members, and to the program. 

The director of the CVA was quoted as saying that discipline 
was not a problem because of the climate which had been created 
and which the students liked. These impressions are almost 
entirely supported by independently collected evidence pro- 
vided by the students themselves in their responses to an 
attitude questionnaire. Table 11 (see page 38) lists the 
students' positive impressions of the CVA. Most frequently 
they mentioned their liking for the teachers, the opportunity 
to work at their own speed, the freedom from rules, the flex- 
ibility in scheduling, and the chance for breaks in routine 
such as time out for coffee and smoking. 
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Summary of Findings 

1. The CVA students improved significantly more than 
the controls in only one of thirteen criterion measures, the 
vocabulary section of the California Reading Test. 

2. The CVA students showed some superiority over the 
controls in some of the other criterion measures, in particular 
the measure of school adjustment, but the size of the error 
term in the analysis did not permit any inferences to be made 
about the significance of this superiority. 

3. Students with lower absentee rates prior to the 
CVA have almost consistently higher gains from pretest to 
posttest for the test battery than do students with higher 
absentee rates. When subjected to White's test for ranking 
the data, absentee rate was found to be a significant factor 
in the amount of gain shown. Sex and age of the students 
were found not to be significant factors in the size of gain. 

4. Significant correlations were fov.md between employer 
occupational ratings and pretest scores in the vocabulary 
section of the California Reading Test, the NYU Speech Test 
and ratings by CVA shop instructors using the Occupational 
Adjustment Rating Scale. Regarding vocabulary suid speech, 

it would be meaningful to hypothesize that speaking skills 
contribute to success in job training, and that an emphasis 
upon speech in vocational training would increase a person's 
chances of job success. 
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5. The lack of correlation between employer occupational 
ratings and pretest scores In school adjustment, personality, 
reading con^rehenslon, and Intelligence suggest that persons 
entering the program with low scores In these attributes have 

as much chance to succeed on the job as persons with more 
positive attributes. 

6. toong the students who went through the CVA program, 
there was some tendency for those with higher scores in person- 
ality, school adjustment and reading comprehension to receive 
the higher occupational ratings by their en^loyers. 

7. Eighty-four percent of the CVA students Indicated 
they were pleased with the program, 10 percent were uncertain 
of their feelings about the program, and only 6 percent ex- 
pressed disappointment In the program. Students with higher 
employer ratings were more pleased with the CVA program than 
those with lower employer ratings. 

8. What the students expected most from the CVA 
program were education or training, and employment. What 
they liked most about the program were the teachers and the 
way the teachers treated them, the shops and machines, and 
the conditions under which the program was run. 

9# Given a chance to say what they disliked the most, 
their most frequent response was that they disliked nothing 
about the program. What interested the students most were 
also the things they were most inclined to complain about, 
namely the teachers and the machines. On suggestions for 
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Improving the program, the students most frequently called 
attention to the shops and shop equipment, and also asked 
that more attention be given to sports and recreation. 

10. Performance on the test battery reflects the fact 
that the CVA students ccune from educationally, culturally 
and economically deprived home lives. They were one standard 
deviation below the national norms In I.Q. In personality 
and study methods their average scores fell at the 25th per- 
centlle of the national norms. They read approximately one 
and one-half grades below their grade level, but when adjust- 
ments were made for Intelligence, they were just about at 
the national norm In reading for students of their Intel- 
lectual status. There was a lag of two years In schooling. 

The average CVA students reached the ninth grade at the age 
of 16 rather thcin the usual age of 14. 

11. The absentee rate of students In the CVA was 
poorer than their rate of absence prior to entering the CVA, 
but extenuating circumstances suggest that these results 
are somewhat spurious. 

12. The analysis of case studies provides support 
for and agreement with many of the findings listed above. 

Discussion 

It has already been pointed out that the original de- 
sign of the study had to be modified because of the unavail- 
ability of a random sample of control students against which 
to assess the changes that occurred In the CVA youth. Without 
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an appropriate control group, this evaluation Is more descrip- 
tive than experimental and the evaluation raises as many ques- 
tions as it answers. For example, while the CVA youth showed 
impressive gains in attitude toward school, and while it might 
appear that the students were positively affected by the CVA 
program, more conclusive proof requires assessment against a 
control group of appropriate size and composition. With only 
15 controls of doubtful representation, it would be dangerous 
to attempt to draw any Inferences about the effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness of the CVA progrcun. 

In the original project proposal, there was to be a 
try-out stage during which the CVA program was to be modified 
and adjusted. The evaluation was supposed to begin after 
the try-out stage when the project entered the proving stage. 
However, the try-out and proving stages were merged and the 
evaluation reflects both stages. It is not known how the re- 
sults would have turned out if there had been time to wait 
until the end of the try-out stage before starting the evalua- 
tion. 

Another change in the original design has implications 
for the evaluation. As ntentioned previously, it became neces- 
sary to posttest everyone who was in the program at the end 
of May 1967 , whether or not he was ready to leave the program 
at that time. To the extent that the program still had some- 
thing to offer the students at the time of the posttest, the 
evaluation could have underestimated the potential of the 



program. 
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Students with serious emotional or mental handicaps 
were not supposed to be admitted to the CVA progrcun. However, 
the frequency distributions of scores on the Lor ge -Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests showed that several students scored low 
enough to be classified as mentally retarded (lower two per- 
cent of the population on which thS norms were constructed) • 
Also, the frequency distributions of scores on the California 
Test of Personality showed that some students scored In the 
lower three percent of the populatl:.<n on which the norms were 
constructed. These personality scores together with the 
statement In the case-study report that several students were 
recommended for psychiatric aid suggests the possibility that 
some CVA students were admitted with personality disorders. 

If students with mental or emotional handicaps had been ad- 
mitted to the CVA program. It might be expected that their 
performcuice would tend to reflect unfavorably upon the evalu- 
ation of the program. 

The students were not all tested at the time they 
entered the CVA program, some being tested and then admitted 
at a later date while others were admitted and then tested 
later. The lapse of time between entering the program euid 
the pretest In either direction could help to confound the 
evaluation. 

There was no control group against which to evaluate 
Improvement In job skill. The plan to have employers rate 
non-CVA employees In comparable positions and then use these 
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ratings as controls did not work out. If a follow-up evalua 



tlon Is carried out, another attempt should be made to obtain 
controls against which to assess the job performance of CVA 
students. 

A major deterrent to project evaluations are the large 
variations In measurement scores that occur when the groups 
have widely divergent characteristics. In an experimental 
design of evaluation, the Investigator hopes to minimize 
variations In scores In all dimensions except variations due 
to the effects of the program being evaluated. When the students 
vary for other reasons, this Ihcrease In variance Increases 
the size of the error term which Is used as the basis for 
making statistical Inferences about the program. For example. 

If the variations In personality scores are Increased because 
students come from homes rsmglng from good to very poor, the 
chances of being able to demonstrate significant effects of 
a program are reduced. This problem can be overcome by divid- 
ing the group Into subgroups according to such factors as 
home background and Investigating the Interaction between the 
experimental program and these factors using multivariate 
techniques. Statistical error In an evaluation can be reduced 
considerably In this manner, and the likelihood of demonstrating 
significant program effects Is Increased proportionately. How- 
ever, as the number of subgroups Is Increased, the total size 
of the group must also Increase. There were not enough students 
with complete data In the present evaluation to carry out such 
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a multivariate emalysis but in a follow-up evaluation later 
on, additional subjects may make such an analysis feasible. 

The investigator originally had planned a series of 
factorial analyses of variance which would have provided a 
sensitive method of testing for the relationships between 
pretest and posttest performance and selected factors such 
as age, absentee rate, and so forth. However, many students 
missed parts of the test battery during the pretest and the 
posttest and these missing data required that separate com- 
puter analyses be performed for each of approximately 180 

\ 

relationships. Because of the evaluation deadline, a less 
sensitive analysis was used (the t test) which could be 
handled in a single computer "run," thus reducing the prob- 
ability of getting significant results. There are two impli- 

riations for a follow-up study. One is to provide more effective 

# 

controls on the testing of subjects to be certain that complete 
data are collected for each person. The other is to allow 
sufficient time between the end of the posttesting and the 
deadline for the evaluation report to permit a more complete 
analysis of the data. Time must be allowed for the scoring 
of the tests, the punching of all data onto data cards, a 
review of all relevant information about the subjects before 
making decisions about the most appropriate types of analysis 
of data, the computer analysis of the data, the preparation 
of tables which will show what the data represent, the very 
likely possibility that additional analyses will have to be 
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performed to follow up on information revealed by i:he initial 
analysis, and finally the preparation of the evalucition report. 
The necessary time was not available in preparing t.he present 
report, and consequently some analyses were not pezformed 
which might have provided additional useful informsition about 
the CVA program. These additional analyses can be carried 
out in any follow-up study of the CVA program. 

Recommendations 

1. In view of the CVA students' considerable interest 
in a high school diploma, greater emphasis should be placed 
upon basic education in the program and additional Instruments 
for assessing the effectiveness of this basic education should 
be incorporated into any future evaluation. 

2. In view of the students' concern about the condi- 
tion of shop facilities and equipment, the improvement of 
conditions in the shops should be given top priority. 

3. In view of the difficulty of providing effective 
experiences for mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed 
youth, the screening procedures for admitting students to 
the CVA should be reviewed and strengthened to assure the 
exclusion of such persons. 

4. In view of the students' desires for recreational 
facilities and program, such facilities and program should 
be strengthened and made an integral part of the CVA program. 

5. In view of the difficulties encountered in the 
project evaluation the following recommendations are made 
for future evaluation of the CVA program: 
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a) That a representative group of control subjects be 
Included as part of the evaluation to provide an 
experimental design for the evaluation. 

b) That the project be continued long enough to permit 
an evaluation based on a fairly large group of 
students who have completed the program. 

c) That precautions be taken to collect fast data on 
all students as they enter the program and as they 
leave the program, including those who leave without 
much advance notice. 

d) That improved conditions for testing be provided 
Including separate space free from noise and other 
distractions, ample room to avoid crowding, com- 
fortable desks or tables at proper height, and 
sufficient time in the schedule to complete all 
testing (Including make-ups) . 

e) That adequate time be allowed following the 
termination date of the project to permit a com- 
plete and thorough analysis of the evaluation data 
and a carefully prepared evaluation report. 
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